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JUST TO BE OUT OF DOORS. 


Just to be out of doors! So still! So green! 

With unbreathed air, illimitable, clean, 
With soft, sweet scent of happy growing things, 
The leaves’ soft flutter, sound of sudden wings, 

The far, faint hills, the water wide between. 


Breast of the great earth mother! Here we lean 
With no: conventions hard to intervene, 
Content with the contentment nature brings, 
Just to be out of doors. 


And under all the feeling half foreseen 

Of what this lovely world will come to mean 
To all of us when the uncounted strings 
Are keyed aright, and one clear music rings 

In all our hearts. Joy, universal, keen, 
Just to be out of doors. 


—Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. W. GriFFitH, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.: Remember that your manner, voice, and 
bearing are exerting a constant influence upon your 
pupils. 

PriIncIPAL CHARLES W. Evans, East Orange, 
N. J.: The children of a city lack the physical 
advantages that belong to rural conditions, and the 
only approximate compensation is found in com- 
modious recreation grounds. 


Principat Isaac Tuomas, Burlington 
High School: The predominance of women 
among high school teachers is harmful simply and 
solely on the ground of sex, harmful to the girls, 
and absolutely disastrous to the boys. 


PrestpENt W. O. Tompson, University of 
Ohio: Agreat teacher is a leader rather than a 
driver. He brings the pupil to the parting of the 
ways and then steps aside, confident that his teach- 


ing has been so good that the right choice will be 
made. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. J. BRownscomsE, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; The ideal discipline is that of a well- 
regulated family. The one principle we should im- 
press upon the child is that he should so regulate 
his conduct as not to infringe upon the rights and 
liberties of others. 


SuPpERINTENDENT W.H. Houmes, Jr., Westerly, 
R.ZI: A manufacturer having employees whose 
work is interdependent cannot carry on business 
successfully with 20 per cent. of his employees ab- 
sent. A school in like manner and in larger meas- 
ure suffers when its members are absent. 


A MOTHER’S CONVERSION. 
BY A, E. WINSHIP. 


It was in a Massachusetts city high school, 
A boy in the Freshman ‘class kept forgetting 
things. His examples in algebra were due, but he 
had “forgotten” and left them at home. The 
teacher gave him no credit for the work. 

The irate mother called the next day and read 
the riot act to the teacher, who “had it in for her 
boy.” The teacher explained that she had es- 
tablished anew rule growing out of the recent 
court trial of which she had knowledge. A former 
high school boy now in the railroad service had 
“forgotten,” and a serious accident resulted. His 
teachers were called into court and all testified 
that he -was a good boy. “That isn’t what we 
want to know,” said the lawyer. “Was he habitu- 
ally careless and forgetful?” “Yes,” was the uni- 
form response. ‘What did you do to cure him of 
it?’ was asked. “Nothing special,” was the reply. 

“Yes,” said the mother, “and my boy is always 
forgetting everything. He left the bulkhead door 
open last night and it rained in and spoiled a lot of 
things. I’d rather you would cure him of forget- 
ting than to teach him algebra.” 

- 
A SCHOOL FOR EVERY SCHOOL CHILD. 
[Abstract of an address by Clarence E. Meleney, Asso- 


ciate City Superintendent of Schools, at a dinner of the 
school men of New York city.] 


Public education means the education of every 
child within certain age limits. There always have 
been two opposing ideas of this purpose of the 
school, one that the child is for the school, and the 
other that the school is for the child. These two 
ideas have been exemplified in the organization of 
schools and in the courses of study. Most schools 
have been organized for the benefit of the few. It 
has been an illustration of the survival of the fittest. 
The history of education shows that schools were 
first designed for the education of theologians, 
then for law, for medicine, for war, for teaching, 
and for the technical industries. | Grammar 
schools, so called, academies and high schools 
were organized to fit students for the colleges. 
Later our elementary schools have been organized 
with reference to the needs of pupils who were to 
go to the high schools. The classification, the 
promotions, the examinations, and the courses of 


study all were shaped with a view to the progress. 


of those who were to pass up higher. The chil- 
dren were thus made to conform to the demands of 
the school. Down to a recent date school boards 
and school officers confined their attention to the 
pupils in public schools, and felt no responsibility 
for the thousands that remain on the outside. In 
some cities compulsory education received no con- 
sideration. Within the memory of all present 
there were in the city public schools in which the 
principal exercised absolute freedom in admitting 
or rejecting children who applied. Undesirable 
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pupils were refused; parents went from school to 
school vainly seeking admission for their children. 
Primary school pupils were turned loose to find a 
grammar school that would take them. Now no 
child may be sent out of a school without a cer- 
tainty of his admission to another school where a 
seat is waiting for him. Now by our system of 
school districts and our rigid method of registra- 
tion every school is a centre where all children en- 
titled to enter must be taken care of. Before com- 
pulsory education.was established many parents 
were indifferent to the schooling of their children, 
and employed them at home, or let them run at 
large; truants enjoyed unrestricted liberty to ex- 
ercise their own sweet will. Employers were ready 
to engage and to grow rich upon child labor. 
There were growing up in the community an army 
of unschooled, undisciplined, idle, shiftless, in- 
competent, and criminal youth of both sexes to be- 
come a burden and a menace to society. 

. The state became alarmed. A new compulsory 
education law and child labor laws were passed, 
providing for the punishment of the child who re- 
fused to attend school, of the parent who was 
negligent or indifferent, or who cheated the child 
out of his educational rights, of the employer who 
stole the child’s birthright. We are now enforcing 
these laws not thoroughly, but persistently, and 
conscientiously to the fullest extent possible with 
the means, the facilities, and the agencies at our 
command. Such a work demands ample funds, 
and these are wholly inadequate and very. difficult 
to secure. Whenever the board of education has 
appealed to the city administration for increased 
funds for this work, we have been met by the 
opposition of those who demanded that education 
be provided for the willing pupils regardless of the 
unwilling. No greater fallacy ever existed, no 
greater blunder ever was made. ‘No greater 
danger ever threatened the morals and safety of 
the community than the neglect of the unwilling 
pupils. It is the unwilling that if neglected dur- 
ing the years of school age will occasion the enor- 
mous expense, that will threaten the safety of the 
state and the integrity of our institutions. 

The problem of public education is the educa- 
tion of all; the city’s responsibility is to the ignor- 
ant, the undisciplined, and the unfortunate, as well 
as to the intelligent, the law abiding, the diligent. 
Colleges, professional schools, military schools, 
and training schools may select the best material 
and reject the unfit or the unpromising. The pub- 
lic high school must admit and provide for all en- 
titled to enter. If any of these pupils fall behind 
they may not be expelled, but suitably taught. 
The elementary schools may not reject a child. 
The rights of the children and the parents must be 
maintained. The school must, therefore, be pro- 
vided with seats for all, and by the school I mean 
the school system. It happens, therefore, that the 
elementary schools in our city contain a hetero- 
geneous mass of pupils,. intelligent, backward, 
feeble-minded, lame; in short, the willing, the un- 
willing, the undisciplined, the foreign, and the un- 
fortunate. The enforcement of the compulsory 
education law has brought all these into the 
schools, whereas formerly many such children were 
unknown. 
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In our high schools we have begun to specialize 
in separate buildings, and in special courses. We 
must also specialize in our elementary schools. 
We have made a beginning in the establishment of 
schools for the seventh and eighth year pupils, 
but in these schools we should also provide for dis- 
tinctly industrial courses for pupils who may in- 
tend to take up trades. It is quite evident that our 
elementary schools cannot suitably educate the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, the extreme defective and 
the crippled children; but the system should in- 
clude special schools for such classes. The child 
deformed, or deficient in some of his senses or 
faculties, has as much right to a free public educa- 
tion as the whole child, the well child, and the 
highly intelligent child. Parents: of such children 
have as much right to demand a share of the pub- 
lic moneys for the education of their unfortunate 
offspring as of their normal children. The duty of 
the state to the helpless and the unfortunate is 
greater than to those who can now or later help 
themselves. 

We shall always need schools for truants and in- 
corrigibles, such as we now have and are planning 
to have. Our present truant schools are neces- 
sarily expensive because we have to house, feed, 
clothe, and instruct the inmates. We need an- 
other class of day schools, where truants can be 
held by the drawing power of the teachers, and the 
interesting and practical character of the instruc- 
tion and training, during the day, and be permitted 
to live at home. These schools should be ele- 
mentary industrial or trade schools, to fit boys and 
girls for industrial pursuits. I have long ad- 
vocated these schools. After eliminating all the 
children who need instruction in separate schools 
or classes, we have the regular elementary schools. 
This brings me to the particular problem I wish to 
present to you because it is the work in which you 
are engaged. The city superintendent has for sev- 
eral years gathered statistics concerning the ages 
-of children in the several grades of the schools. 
He has in his reports and in addresses called at- 
tention to the large number of children above the 
normal-age in the grades of the schools. I have 
during the last few months obtained tables show- 
ing the distribution of children according to ages 
in the several classes of the schools. 

In Division II., which is under my supervision, 
I find that the ages of the children in almost all 
classes vary from five to seven years, for instance, 
classes of the fourth year in certain schools contain 
children from nine to fifteen years of age. I pre- 
sent some tables upon charts showing the organ- 
ization of typical schools, one in a well-favored 
neighborhood of the city. 

To provide a better plan of classification, I am 
working on two schemes; one is to classify the 
children as they now are in the several grades, so 
that where there are two or more classes of the 
same grade the younger children may be separated 
from the older children. The other proposition is 
to organize two divisions in every large school, 
one from the average children and the other from 
the abnormally old children. 

Table A shows the present distribution of chil- 
dren according to ages in a girls’ school. Table 
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B shows how I would classify the same children 
on the new plan. 


TABLE A. 

NO. OF CHILDREN OF THE FOLLOWING AGES :— 
12 #13 #4 16 17 Total 
5B.1. .. 13 18 9 9 2 2 48 
5B. 2. 9 il 1 46 
2 1 2 88 
4 14 7 9 89 
6B.1. .. 2 3 18 9 5 ee 37 
6B.2. .. 2 8 10 9 8 
7 A. . 8 13 5 2 1 ee 30 
7.3, 2 5 7 8 2 
GA. 1 38 14 1 1 38 
8B. 1. bia 2 5 8 10 27 
8 B. 2. 9 3 

16 6 8 104 142 81 55 10 2 560 

TABLE B. 
NO. OF CHILDREN OF THE FOLLOWING AGES :— 
Classes 
by Grades, 

5 B. 2. . a. 18 20 3 4 : ee ee 45 
Spec... on 25 8 35 

16 6 8 104 142 81 5 10 2 560 


The following table shows the distribution of 
children according to ages in the classes from 4 B 
to 8 B in a boys’ school in a district not so highly 
favored in respect to social conditions :-— 


TABLE C., 
Classes 
by Grades. 

9 10 il 12 13 14 15 16 17 Total 
4B.2. 2 30°) 8 2 53 
4B.3. 2 4 1 win 
SAB. 9 7 9 8 2 
GAZ... 7 12 6 + 
6B.1. . 1 3 5 18 8 We 88 
6B.2. . 1 4 10 15 3+ 2 
2.12 14 4 3 35 
8 1 1 


This is a school in which there should be special 
classes of most of the grades, and where children 
even in the fourth year should have industrial 
training because it is evident that many of them 
will never graduate or even reach the seventh year 
before being obliged to leave school to go to work. 
It also shows many who are now old enough to 
obtain employment certificates, but have not 
reached the required grade. A radical reorganiza- 
tion is necessary to give them the work they 
particularly need. 
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_ Table D shows how I would distribute the chil- 
dren according to ages to accomplish my object. 


TABLBE D. 
ses 
by Grades. 
i 2 13 4 6 Totar 

Spee. . 40 14 6 ef 60. 
A. 1. 18 927 45 
5A. 2. . 
Spec. 8 17 5 
5 B. 2. 1s 19 31 
Spec. 6 3 33 
6 A. 1. 2 14.08% 43 
6B. 1. 1 4 9 28 42 
6 B. , 93 23 46. 
Spec. .. 20° 12 5 87 

The second problem to be worked out sooner or 


later is one by which the average children of a. 
school may be organized into a system to be con- 


ducted as our present course of study provides for,. 


and the children above the normal age may be- 
organized into a separate system, with an abridged 
course of study based upon the essential elements 
of the present course, with more time for drill and: 
training in the arts. Such a plan is necessary for 
girls’ schools and boys’ schools alike, and epecially 
so in districts where the majority of the children 
are of foreign birth, and are retarded by reason of 
the language. 

I believe that every large elementary school 
should be divided into two divisions: (a) a system: 
of classes for the normal regular, intelligent, 
healthy children, with the approved enriched 
course of study. The classes should be graded by 
ages and by the intelligence and power of the child. 
Such classes should be arranged on the basis of: 
age primarily somewhat as follows:— 

First-year classes, children under eight. 

Second-year classes, children under nine. 

Third-year classes, children under ten. 

Fourth-year classes, children under eleven. 

Fifth-year classes, children under twelve. 

Sixth-year classes, children under thirteen. 

Seventh-year classes, children under fourteen. 

Eighth-year classes, children under fifteen. 

In the second division a system of classes of 
children as follows:— 

First-year grades, children over eight. 

Second-year grades, children over nine. 

Third-year grades, children over ten. 

Fourth-year grades, children over eleven. 

Fifth-year grades, children over twelve. 

Sixth-year grades, children over thirteen. 

This division should have smaller classes and- 
take a course of study in the elements of the sub- 
jects required, narrower in scope, more intense in- 
drill, and with more training in skill. There shou'd’ 
be less subject matter, and that re-inforced by repe- 
tition and drill, with facilities for instruction in the- 
élements of industrial arts. The children of the- 
second division would be better fitted for the de- 
mands of business and industry, would be sooner 
qualified to obtain employment certificates, 
would be less likely to avoid school attendance. 
The children in the second division should have- 
a chance to pass or advance into the first division 
whenever they become competent. 

The children in the first division ought to be- 
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able not only to acquire accuracy and skill, but also 
profit by a broad, rich course of instruction and 
study. The children of the first division would be 


‘likely to advance to higher institutions and to fill 


our high schools with excellent material. Our high 
schools would be able to do better work and reach 
higher standards. 

Both sets of children would progress more uni- 
formly, having work within their capacity and to 
their tastes. 

The teachers of both sections would be less 
hampered in their work, could devote their ener- 
gies to their special duties, would become special- 
ists in fact, would be more contented, more enthu- 
siastic, and would experience the reward of labor 
well done and of satisfactory results accomplished ; 
no greater reward awaits the faithful worker. 

The principals of schools would accomplish 
greater results, would have their work organized, 
would know what is being done, would be able to 
put their time to the best advantage. 

MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS. 
BY H. C. MORRISON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

In thirty-one years the percentage of men 
teachers in the nation has fallen from 41.0 to 27.8; 
in New Hampshire and Massachusetts, only 8.7 
and 8.9 per cent. respectively of the teachers are 
men. The fact seems to indicate, in a general way, 
that the strength of the country’s workers is 
drafted into other lines than this, which needs and 
requires the greatest mental and moral and even 
physical strength available. Social and economic 
conditions being what they are, of course the situa- 
tion must be accepted and made the best of, as it 
undoubtedly has been, especially in the northern 
and eastern states. 

Among all the great classes of workers the 
teacher holds a place which is well nigh unique. 
Her duties to the state are very great, and, if well 
done, they are peculiarly arduous. She is placed 
in the focus of public observation and criticism as 
perhaps no other public servant is, for people who 
see through the eyes of children daily attending 
school and from the viewpoint of their children’s 
good and happiness are naturally vastly more 
critical—and probably more generous in approval, 
—of the teacher than of officials to whom they are 
related chiefly through the payment of an annual 
tax. Finally, she is, at the best, but poorly com- 
pensated for her services, and she too often has to 
look forward to an old age of long retirement from 
active work without the pension by which the de- 
clining years of soldiers and sailors, policemen and 
firemen are cared for. 

It is a profoundly important principle in instruc- 
tion that there can be no mental quickening and 
growth in the pupil except the teacher be mentally 
full of vigorous life. It is no longer held to be 
sufficient that the pupil learn and the teacher ex- 
amine; the teacher must teach. Now that means 
far more in these days than the parent or citizen, 
who has never taught, can realize. The teacher 
who has taught well to-day is poorer mentally and 
morally and physically to-night; let us hope that 
she is richer spiritually. She is poorer, because 
she has given out something,—something so real 
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that she can feel its absence, and something which 
she must get back if she is to teach well to-morrow 
and the day after to-morrow. Of course, rest and 
recreation, mainly physical, will restore a large part 
of what she has lost, but not all. That emptiness is 
not all exhaustion. The teacher has been nothing 
less than poet and prophet to these children,—not 
only to-day and on one occasion, but every day,— 
five hours a day, five days in the week, thirty-eight 
weeks in the year.’ And what she has given to 
them, with that or its equivalent she must be re- 
plenished,—perhaps not all to-day, but in the long’ 
run she must learn as much and a little more than 
she teaches. 

When one understands and reflects on what a 
great many teachers accomplish in such work, he 
can do nothing less than marvel. that it is so. He 
must also be reminded that many of these teachers 
are of that army of workers who are every year 
giving their lives for their country and civilization 
as truly as any soldier on the battlefield ever did. 

No matter how well prepared academically and 
professionally a teacher may be, experience seems 
to show that she will be successful in her work, 
not simply in proportion to the amount of learning 
or training she may have acquired, but more nota- 
bly in proportion to the capacity she may develop 
to enlarge and deepen that training. It is probable 
that none feel the force of this principle more 
keenly than teachers themselves. That is one rea- 
son why there is apt to be found in progressive 
teachers an ambition to be called into the charmed 
circle of the metropolitan district. there, lec- 
ture courses in great variety, college and university 


‘special courses, and all that is best in the drama 


and opera and concert furnish an abundant intel- 
lectual stimulus and refreshment, which shows 
itself, not only in the enhanced joy of living, but 
also in better and more satisfactory work in the 


schoolroom, and increasing rather than decreasing 


effectiveness there. 

The teacher in the provincial or rural com- 
munity has few if any of these resources. In our 
day, she has, if she will use them: the Church 
always; some social organization with an intellec- 
tual aim; probably a good public library; and, 
rarely, some good drama, lecture courses, and con- 
certs. In a well-organized public school system, 
much in the way of intellectual replenishment and 
quickening along professional lines may be gained 
by such half social, half professional intercourse as 
is furnished by the teachers’ meeting. All that the 
community can do, therefore, in support of such 
movements as those named must redound, not only 
to its own pleasure, but indirectly to the very appre- 
ciable good of its schools. 

In the long run, the public school teachers tend 
to express no- more than the spiritual and moral 
force of the community. Individual teachers may 
do much to add to such force, but the total effect 
will not in general exceed what the community has 
to offer. That is only another way of saying that 
after all the community is its own teacher and that 
the people themselves are responsible for whatever 
their schools may be, good or bad, not only by 
their votes, but through the general tone of life of 
which the vote is but the expression.—Report. 
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HOME GARDENING. 


The following appeared as the leading editorial 
in the Des Moines News, of March 22. It ex- 
presses our sentiment so completely that we adopt 
it as Our own and present it in this place:— 

“Into school yards and vacant lots, into the 
gardens of the well-to-do, into bare little rubbish- 
strewn back yards and dim, ill-smelling rooms the 
Home Gardening Association’s one-cent seed 
packages have brought beauty and joy. 

“Just as Ruskin’s beauty crusade transformed 
the dingy factory towns of England, so have the 
efforts of the Home Gardening Association become 
a great influence for good in almost every com- 
munity of the United States. 

‘Wherever a ray of sunlight can penetrate, these 
little life-bearing packets carry their messages of 
cheer and hope. They are teachers and books in 
one. Gently but insistently they impress cleanli- 
ness, patriotism, and right living. Flowers set a 
standard for the things about them. 

“Children who tend their own flower beds in the 
yard are possessed with a fever for raking and tidy- 
ing up; they trim the grass, clean the walks, kill the 
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weeds, and burn the rubbish pile, because they are 
not going to have the beauty of their very own 
flowers marred by ugly surroundings. 

“Cleanliness and flowers go hand in hand, for 
deep in the soil of man is a delicate sense of the 
eternal fitness of things. So home-gardening is 
character building. 

‘Whoever sows a seed plants something of him- 
self with it. And with every plant that grows 
under his care come up out of his home earth little 
tendrils of love and hope that twine about his heart, 
and he becomes as firmly rooted to his soil as are 
the plants he loves and tends. 

“The Home Gardening Association is spreading 
influences that will eventually accomplish the great 
task of transferring the landless man to the manless 
land. People remain in the close tenements and 
slums because they know nothing better than the 
dirt and turmoil of the city streets. 

‘“‘The work of the Home Gardening Association 
strikes at the root of the great social question. It 
germinates the desire for better things. Every one 
of its little seeds blossoms into more sunshine, more 
light for the soul that plants it.” 


DISCIPLINE. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN.—(VI.) 
BY FRLIX ADLER. 


[From lectures given before the Society for Ethical 
Culture of New York.] 

I have said that each faculty is sovereign in its 
own sphere, that each provides its proper satisfac- 
tions within itself and does not borrow them from 
the domain of any of the others. Nevertheless, we 
are constrained to admit the important truth that is 
contained in the saying of St. Paul. And this truth, 
it seems to me, may be formulated in the words 
that, while physical pleasure is not the reward of 
virtue, virtue ought to be regarded as the condition 
sine qua non of the enjoyment of physical pleasures 
—at least, so far as the distribution of such pleas- 
ures is within the power of the educator or of so- 
ciety. And this proposition depends on the differ- 
ence in rank that subsists between our faculties, 
of which some are superior and others inferior, the 
moral and intellectual faculties rightfully occupy- 
ing the top of the scale. We inwardly rebel when 
we see the indolent and self-indulgent living in 
luxury and affluence. And this not because the en- 
joyments which such persons command are the 
proper compensations of virtue, or because physi- 
cal pain would be the proper punishment of their 
moral faults, but because we demand that the lower 
faculties shall not be exercised at the expense and 
to the neglect of the higher, that the legitimate 
rank and order of our faculties shall not be sub- 
verted. And, applying this idea to the case of chil- 
dren, I think it would be perfectly proper to deny a 
child that has failed to study its lessons or has 
given other occasion for serious displeasure the 
privilege of going on a holiday to the country or 
enjoying its favorite sports. Everything, however, 
will depend—as so much in education does depend 
—on the manner; in this instance on what we imply 


in our denial, rather than on what we expressly 
state. The denial, it seems to me, should be made 
on the ground that there is a proper order in which 
the faculties are to be exercised; that the higher, 
the mental, faculties, should be exercised first, and 
that he who will not aim at the higher satisfactions, 
neither shall he, so far as we can prevent, enjoy the 
lower. On the other hand, by making physical 
pleasures—sports, games, and the like—the reward 
of study, we exalt these satisfactions so as to make 
them seem the higher, so as to make the satisfac- 
tions of knowledge appear of lesser value compared 
with the satisfactions of the senses. 

In an ideal community every one of our faculties 
would be brought into play in turn, without our 
ever being tempted to regard the pleasures of the 
one as compensation for the exercise of the other. 
The human soul has often been compared to an in- 
strument with many strings. Perhaps it may not 
be amiss to compare it to an orchestra. In this 
orchestra the violins represent the intellectual 
faculties. They lead the rest. Then there are the 
flute-notes of love, the trumpet tones of ambition, 
the rattling drums and cymbals of the passions and 
appetites. Each of these instruments is to come in 
its proper place, while the moral plan of life is the 
musical composition which they all assist in render- 
ing. What we should try to banish is the vicious 
idea of extraneous reward, the notion that man is 
an animal whose object in life is to eat and drink, to 
possess gold and fine garments, and to gratify 
every lower desire, and that he can be brought to 
labor only on condition that he may obtain such 
pleasures. What we should impress instead is the 
notion that labor itself is satisfying—manual labor, 
mental labor, moral labor—and that the more diffi- 
cult the labor, the higher the compensating satis- 
factions. 
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EXCAVATING POMPEII. 
BY MAE D. FRAZAR. 


Among all the stories that have been left us by 
the ancient writers, none is more dramatic than 
that of the destruction of Pompeii as told by Pliny, 
the younger, who was an eye-witness of those terri- 
ble scenes upon the 24th of August in the 
year 79. The recent activity of Vesuvius and the 
California earthquake make this story of excep- 
tional interest at this time. 

In these days of eager interest and activity in 
everything that pertains to discovery it is remarka- 
ble to note that even with this vivid word picture 
of such an event always at hand in the literature of 
the country, for nearly seventeen hundred years 
no effort was made to verify the story or to seek be- 
neath the soil for the remains of the buried city. 

Above the accumulation of ashes and soil a few 
villages sprang up after some years, but four hun- 
dred years after the great eruption of Vesuvius 
there came another serious one that wiped out these 
villages, and from that time on the site has been 
unoccupied by human habitation. 

Fifteen hundred years after Pompeii was buried, 
one of the greatest architects of Italy carried an 
aqueduct across it to take water from Sarno to 
Torre dell’ Annunziata, the Count of Sarno being 
the patron and Domenico Fontana being the archi- 
tect employed. Part of this aqueduct was a sub- 
terranean channel, and it was carried across the 
Forum and among the debris of three temples, all 
this mass of ruins being a constant obstruction to 
him in his work, and yet he never once attempted 
to find out what really lay below the surface of the 
ground. 

Shortly after Don Carlos, the son of Philip V. of 
Spain, had become the sovereign and taken up his 
residence at Naples, a peasant in sinking a shaft 
for a well struck into a hollow space and brought 
up a fragment of sculptured marble. Don Carlos, 
hearing of this, by chance, directed that excava- 
tions should be made, the result being that a beau- 
tifully frescoed chamber was discovered that con- 
tained statues and bits of rare antique work. 

From that period to this, constant but careful 
effort has been made to bring to light the buried 
treasures of Pompeii, once a military and commer- 
cial port on the sea—and now three miles in- 
land—once a Roman colony anda famous resort 
for the wealthy Romans, where Cicero had aa villa 
and entertained the great Augustus, where*Clau- 
dius came to escape the tyranny of wicked Tibe- 
rius, where Drusus choked to death in eating.a 
pear, and where Seneca spent the early part of his 
youth, coming from, Cordova, Spain, to be edu- 
cated. 

There has been nothing of more vital interest in 
a century than the careful and intelligent work 
carried on here upon this spot, where one may 
enter into close and sympathetic understanding 
with the life of people who played in its tragedy 
nearly nineteen hundred years ago. 

Of course it is now a “show” place—that is, it 
may only be entered by the purchase of a ticket, 
and intelligent guides do the honors of the several 
streets and houses and shops, while guards are 
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stationed all about to see that nothing is done to 
deface the ruins or that nothing be carried away. 

From the fact that very few skeletons have been 
found, and from aclose study of the strata of 
ashes and earth, together with what Pliny has told 
us, it is known that while Herculaneum was buried 
beneath a flood of burning lava that hardened so 
that excavation is practically impossible, Pompeii 
was buried beneath showers of hot ashes and 
pumice stone, and that in the first shower nearly all 
the people escaped from the city. 

There was a lull inthis fall of ashes, and the 
people went back only to have a second and more 
deadly shower begin with inky darkness and the 
horror of earthquake. Taking what they could 
they went stumbling out of. their city, where 
showers of hot mist falling upon the ashes, and 
making the mass heavy like snow, was crushing the 
wooden roofs and timbers. These, in falling, pro- 
tected much that was within the buildings, and over 
and about them fell the sodden masses of ashes, 
sealing, for ages to come, the treasures and house- 
hold goods that could not be removed. 

It is curious and remarkable how casts are ob- 
tained at Pompeii, the result of clever thought 
among scientific men having charge of the excava- 
tions.. Perhaps a little mound will be noticed, and 
very carefully long sharp instruments are thrust 
into it and it will be found hollow. The hole where 
it was pierced is enlarged a trifle and an instrument 
somewhat like long tongs is inserted, and by mov- 
ing about till it strikes something, this something 
is picked up and brought out, proving to be a piece 
of human bone. 

When all the bones are removed, liquid plaster 
is poured into the cavity and allowed to harden. 
The pressure of the body has made in the damp 
ashes a perfect mould, and the flesh having been 
absorbed, when the plaster is hard and the outside 
has been broken away, there is faithfully reproduced 
the figure of the poor creature who met so dread- 
ful a death. The cast of a dog that was chained at 
a doorway shows what cruel suffering the animal 
had to endure. This cast isin the museum at 
Pompeii. 

All the portable things found, and many of the 
wonderfully preserved frescoes, have been taken 
away to Naples to the museum, with some few in 
the museum at Pompeii, but from this time on 
much will be kept and preserved just where it is 
discovered. One house unearthed is a gem and is 
named the “Margherita,” for the King of Italy’s 
mother. In its courts and rooms are the beautiful 
ornaments that made it a delight to the eyes in 
those far dead days, and flowers and shrubs have 
been planted to replace those that once graced its 
patios. 

The streets, like all those in the old towns and 
cities of southern Italy, were very narrow, and there 
were at intervals three great stones placed to step 
upon to cross the street. Between these the horses 
and the wheels of the chariots could pass, and in 
the Via della Fortuna and other streets there are 
deep ruts made in the stone pavement by the 
chariot wheels. This street was a broad one for 
Pompeii, a continuation of the street of Mercury, 
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and it led to the Forum, and in it were some of the 
great public baths and the best shops. 

In these shops were found, among other things, 
bells, inkstands, dishes, betes for money, steelyards, 
and all sorts of things in bronze and glass. Ata 


window in one shop of the street a skeleton was ° 


found, the man evidently having attempted to get 
away to a place of safety. He had with him sixty 
coins, and a saucepan and a plate, both of silver. 

It is impossible to ramble about Pompeii and to 
visit its museum, and to see the vast store of articles 
at the Naples museum that came from the ex- 
cavated city, without feeling how true it is that there 
is “nothing new under the sun.” 

It is difficult to see wherein we have advanced 
very much. There were sewers in the main streets, 
with a regular system of drainage for the houses, 
and in the Forum, near one of the fountains, there 
was an opening into the sewer, with an iron grating, 
so that the overflow from this fountain could run 
off. 

The baths were splendid, and were appointed for 
every sort of luxury for the toilet. There was the 
disrobing room, the cold, the warm, and the vapor 
bath ; the cold one, a circular chamber lighted from 
the top, and the basin in the centre nearly thirteen 
feet in diameter. 


While the museum is not large, it has some valu- 
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able things presérved in it, chief among which are 


the casts of several figures. 

Bulwer’s “Last Days of Pompeii” is a work of 
dramatic force and interest. The house of Glaucus 
was the house of the Tragic Poet, called also the 
House of Aeschylus, the house, also, of the “Cave 
Canem,” so named for the mosaic of the chained 


dog at the door, and this inscription, ““Beware of the. 


Dog.” 

The naming of the houses as they are excavated 
comes from some point about each, or for some 
prince during whose reign it was discovered. Thus, 
the Tragic Poet house got its name from the fact 
that one of its chief paintings represented a male 
figure reading from a scroll. A small thing to give 


it such a name, when from the articles found in it - 


it evidently belonged to a silversmith, The “House 
of the Wild Boar” is called so on account of a 
mosaic in the porch; and there are houses of 
Queen Caroline, of the Emperor Joseph II., and 
of the Emperor Francis II., named in honor of 
these personages because they were present when 
the excavating was going on. 

It is impossible to estimat: the historical value 
of this unfolding of the actual life of ancient times, 
with its story of civilization and high development. 
A study of all this gives us enthusiasm and a keener 
sense of what true progress means. 


WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION. 


JAMES A. FOSHAY, LOS ANGELES. 


It is practically impossible to think of Los 
Angeles without James A. Foshay as superintend- 
ent. It is twenty-five years since I first knew the 
city. In the early years they changed official 
leaders frequently, and none was known to the 
larger educational world until the brief but impor- 
tant reign of Preston W. Search, who was followed 
by Mr. Foshay, who came from a suburban princi- 
palship to the assistant superintendency, so that his 
election to succeed Mr. Search, some ten years ago, 
was as natural as it was wise. 

Mr. Foshay was one of the leaders in a remark- 
able group of school men who as early as 1888 be- 
gan to make Southern California the most aggres- 
sively progressive educational nucleus in the United 
States. Will S. Monroe, Alexis E. Frye, Charles H. 
Keyes, Foshay, Pierce, Seaman, Graham, Plummer, 
Rowell, Greeley, Meredith, and a lot of younger 
fellows,—what a list of names come crowding in 
upon the memory! With Foshay’s election to the 
superintendency there came tothe city abundant 
professional peace and prosperity. Immediately, he 
stepped into national circles of prominence and in- 
fluence, and it is no invidious comparison to say that 
no other city superintendent has gained more 
national reputation or won higher regard through 
the entertainment of the N. E.A. than did Mr. 
Foshay from the meeting in that city in 1899. 

The educational progress of Los Angeles has 
been as pronounced as has that of any other city. 
- The school population has increased almost beyond 
precedent. The new enrollment for three months 
- this year was an average of one hundred a day. Mr. 
Foshay has seen new school buildings leap into the 


arena, and his great professional ambition was at- 
tained when they dedicated the best Polytechnic 
high school building in the United States this year. 

Mr. Foshay is a native of. New York; a graduate 
of the Albany normal college. He had the usual ex- 
perience of a young man in the profession in the 
Empire state thirty years ago, culminating in a 
county commissionership. His future as a New 
York educator was assured when he contracted the 
Pacific coast fever, in the eighties. Many New 
York teachers were similarly affected about that 
time, and Southern: California was the gainer. 
Most of these men had some money, and were early 
infected with the speculative or boom mania, and 
most of them lost everything with the bursting of 
the boom. Asa result, the schools gained many ex- 
cellent men with wholesome business experience. 
Of these Mr. Foshay is a striking example. With 
an attractive city home and a ranch from which he 
has shipped as many as seventeen car-loads of 
oranges and lemons in a year, he has combined the 
social life which centres in the home with the busi- 
ness life which centres in the board of trade. With 
the gift of public speech, the arts of the after- 
dinner speaker, and popular gifts as a singer, he 
has been one of the best clubbists of southern 
California. . 

For a score of years Mr. Foshay has utilized 
personal, commercial associations and opportuni- 
ties for the advantage of his profession, and now 
that the sunset shades grow fleeter he is entitled 
to enjoy, personally and for his family, a position 
that promises much by way of comfort and some- 
what of luxury in life as chief executive officer of 
the Fraternal Brotherhood. 
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LIVING WITH THE BOYS. 


BY OLIVER HOWARD, GREELEY, COLO. 


Some time in the year 1889, wishing to become 
better acquainted with the boys of my Sunday 
school class, I hit upon the idea of forming a club 
for them. Two of the boys were my own, aged 
eight and twelve years. Twelve others were the 
children of neighbors. I had noticed that for 
recreation the boys liked to play hide and seek of 
nights about the city streets, and thus were tempted 
to do improper things, and were liable to get in bad 
company. Alhough I graduated from a normal 
school; have served on school boards; taught 
schools ten years; and served several terms as 
county superintendent of schools, it was for these 
boys, fourteen in number, averaging less than 
twelve years of age, to teach me things about boy 
nature that I presume I should never otherwise 
have learned except for the formation of this club 
which the boys themselves named “The Infant 
Club.” 

The club met once a week in our large kitchen, 
and ranged about our extension table carried out 
their programs to suit themselves, their counselor 
and guide never interfering except to make sugges- 
tions as to procedure. Perhaps it sometimes be- 
came necessary to check their boyish directness by 
saying: “Think before you speak whether what you 
have in mind would seem improper in the presence 
of the most refined lady of your acquaintance.” 

. There was one little boy who certainly was 
a puzzle. He wriggled and twisted and giggled, 
_ and seemed absolutely of no account till a lady 
visitor told me that he best be excluded from the 
club, he was so useless and such a disturbing factor. 
I could hardly bring -myself to exclude the little 
fellow, and it was well that I did not; for, after a 
long time, I learned that the boy simply had not yet 
got control of himself and that he was excessively 
nervous. Under the sharp drill to which he was 
subjected he gradually learned self-respect, acquired 
self-poise, and became a humorous, helpful, quick- 
witted member. He improved in dress and man- 
ners. It is pleasant to remember the gratitude of 
this boy’s mother that her son had developed so 
happily out of his disagreeable ways. Of the twelve, 
who have come to manhood every one did or is 
doing the world’s work successfully, several of them 
occupying very high positions. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy thing about these boys was their ac- 
quired ability to stand before a class in school and 
think while thus standing. It was a pleasant sight 
one New Year’s day to see my little fellows 
dressed in their best, wearing their I. C. badges and 
calling upon the ladies who were keeping open 
house that day; and I knew of one boy who acted a 
trifle piggish in helping himself to the holiday bon- 
bons, and was reprimanded by his companions, 
they saying: “What will the ladies think of our club 
if we act the hog?” 

December 10. Parents and friends have visited 
our club. We choose subjects for debate that the 
boys already know something about. The discus- 
sion to-night was upon the following: “Resolved, 
that turkeys are more profitable to raise than 
chickens.” The boys did remarkably well, listening 
attentively and preserving excellent order. 
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In opening the discussion Fred said: “My father 
had an old hen turkey with a dislocated hip that in 
three seasons brought off each season fifteen dol- 
lars’ worth of turkeys; and I challenge the other 
side to show any hen that has been as profitable as 
that turkey; and besides turkeys can live on scat- 
tered grain and harmful insects more than hens.” 
In vain did the opposition show that you could sell 
more eggs from hens than from turkeys, and that 
incubators could be better used in hatching chicks. 
The advocates of the turkey carried the day. 

December 17. “Resolved, that the raising of 
horses is more profitable than the raising of cattle,” 
was the subject for the evening’s discussion. Half 
of the boys had been assigned to each side. No 
boy was compelled to argue against his own con- 
victions. 

Addressing their president Fred said: “I think 
horses are most profitable. Now if you raise a four- 
year-old steer he wouldn’t bring more than $27 ; but 
a four-year-old horse would be worth $100 to $150, 
and it don’t cost any more to feed a horse than a 
steer.” 

The next speaker said: “We could not get along 
with horses alone. We must have milk, and we 
don’t use horse milk. Every part of a cow is good 
for something. The hoof has oil. The hide makes 
leather. The calf's skin makes fine boots. The 
horns are good to make buttons and combs. Every 
part is good to make something and a horse ain’t. 
If a cow has a broken leg you can kill her at once, 
and the meat is good to eat; but if a horse breaks a 
leg all you can do is to shoot it and let it be. But 
every part of cattle is good. From a cow’s tail you 
can make ox-tail soup, and the tripe is first-rate, and 
the bladder is good to make footballs.” 

I once suggested that girls be admitted to the 
club, but to my surprise every boy objected, “be- 
cause the girls would giggle” at them, while they’ 
looked upon us older people as helpers; then un- 
beknown to me they procured a lantern and posted’ 
the following placard on the post of the front gate, 
setting the lantern over it: “Resolved, that no girl 
under eighteen shall be admitted, especially Hattie: 
Winters.” They were afraid of this girl’s ridicule. 


> > 


CHILDREN’S DISEASES. 


It is a very serious statement for the Indiana sec- - 
retary of the state board of health to make, that 
1,600 out of the 2,000 school children who died in’ 
Indiana last year might have been saved by prompt 
medical attention. Where did the blame lie? = One 
thing is sure, that every teacher needs to learn to- 
detect the symptoms of the most common of chil- 
dren’s diseases, so as to assist in securing proper 
attention for them. Medical supervision of schools 
is very important, but in many cases this is difficult 
to secure. Doubtless, in the majority of these 
cases, the blame rested in the home, but too often, 
in the case of alarge percentage of children of 
school age, about all of the really intelligent care 
they receive is obtained at school —Exchange. 


C. A. W., Pennsylvania: I like the Journal. It is 


virile and vigorous. It has something to say and’ 
says it. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE OF TO-DAY. 
BY MARY H. LEONARD. 


The name Oberlin suggests to the older genera- 
tion a period of storm and stress in American his- 
tory, during which the Oberlin Colony was founded 
in 1833 on an empty plain in Northern Ohio, cen- 
tring its community life around an educational in- 
stitution which for years stood in the forefront of 
the battle for certain strenuous principles of re- 
ligion, education, politics, and reform. Oberlin has 
not repudiated its early history, but the questions 
which then confronted it are questions of the past. 

Oberlin College of to-day is an up-to-date, well- 
equipped institution in which at a moderate cost 
and amid surroundings that are comparatively free 
from some of the excesses and dissipations that be- 
set college life, a young man or woman can get a 
modern college education and receive a bachelor’s 
or master’s degree that desérves and receives re- 
spect in the general college circles of America. 

It has four large departments ; the college proper 
with an enrollment of 700 students, an academy or 
preparatory school of 350 students, a theological 
seminary (Congregational) of about fifty students, 
and a conservatory of music of more than 500 stu- 
dents, making a total in’ round numbers of 1,700 
students. Ata little distance from the campus is 
a business college of about 300 students, so the 
4,000 resident population of the village of Oberlin 
is increased during the school year by a_ student 
body of about 2,000. A summer school is also held 
at the college, offering courses to teachers and to 
general students. 

Through its distinguished president, Dr. Henry 
C. King, and Professor Edward I. Bosworth, dean 
of the seminary and also teacher of Bible in the 
college proper, Oberlin to-day represents in a de- 
cided way the most progressive type of modern 
theology in evangelical churches. Professor G F. 
Wright, who is a geologist of national reputation 
and who holds the Finney professorship of “science 
and revelation,” represents perhaps a rather more 
conservative type of theological thinking. 

The faculty of Oberlin College numbers about 
120 in all of the various departments. The mem- 
ber of the faculty who has been longest in service is 
Mrs. A. A. F. Johnson, who was for thirty years 
the principal or dean of the woman’s department, 
and still holds an honored position in the college 
as professor of mediaeval history. 

The college courses are very largely elective. 
Mathematics and ancient or modern languages are 
prescribed during the freshman year and after this 
are made electives. The courses in English under 
Professor Wager and other instructors are rich and 
inspiring. The science departments are in the 
main well provided for, the chemical department 
being especially well-equipped. 

The college offers a four-years’ teachers’ course 
in physical training, open to both sexes, giving to 
its graduates the bachelor’s degree as_ well as the 
teacher’s diploma. The graduates of this course 
find ready employment in various parts of the 
country. 

There isasmall department of drawing and 
painting with about twenty-five students enrolled. 
For two weeks each spring an important art exhi- 
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bition is held in the Warner Gymnasium, consist- 
ing of large loan collections of reproductions of 
works of art, and during this period daily lectures 
on art subjects are given. 

The conservatory of music, under the direction of 
Professor C. W. Morrison, sends out many well- 
trained musicians and teachers of music and gives 
to its students a unique opportunity for combining 
literary training with musical studies. It has a 
fine building, the gift of Dr. and Mrs. L. C. Warner 
of New York, and a large and growing reputation 
among schools of music: One may hear much 
good music in Oberlin, and the large surpliced 
choir of the Second Church with its nearly 200 fresh 
and well-trained voices renders a musical service 
each Sunday afternoon that can scarcely be equaled 
in any church of the country. 

College athletics are flourishing and the frequent 
sight of a great yellow O on a crimson sweater calls 
attention to the various students who have achieved 
distinction in athletic events. Debate and oratory 
are popular, and Oberlin holds its own with six of 
the largest universities of the West in an annual in- 
ter-collegiate oratorical contest of great interest. 
There are a number of Greek letter societies, both 
among the men and the women, but the fraternity 
idea has not as yet laid its insistent hand upon the 
college life. 

The college has fifteen buildings on and around 
its large and beautiful campus. Some of these, 
like Society Hall and French Hall (now used for 
the academy classes), remind one of the early Ober- 
lin of small means and plain tastes. But the last 
twenty years has’ been a period of great building 
activity, and Spear Library, Warner Hall, Warner 
Gymnasium, Peters Hall, the Severance Labora- 
tory, Talcott Hall, and Baldwin Cottage would be 
an ornament to any college campus. The Spear 
Library building, however, is already too small for 
the valuable library that has been collected, and a 
new Carnegie library is soon to be built, the pres- 
ent building being thereafter used for a much- 
needed museum. A few years ago the college 
chapel was destroyed by fire, and a new memorial 
chapel in memory of President Finney is to be built 
on the Finney corner. Chapel exercises and 
other public gatherings of the college are held 
at present in the First Church, a large and venera- 
ble looking brick structure which was the scene of 
various exciting episodes connected with the har- 
borage of fugitive slaves in the days when Oberlin 
was one of the important stations on the line of the 
underground railroad. 

At the western end of Tappan walk, which 
crosses the campus, stands a handsome arch and 
colonnade of granite, erected several years ago by 
outside contributions as a memorial to the devoted 
missionaries, all of them Oberlin graduates, who in 
1900 suffered martyrdom at Shansi, China, during 
the Boxer outbreak. 

The college hospitality of Oberlin is a feature 
worth mentioning. A visitor to the town finds him- 
self welcome to all college lectures and library 
privileges, and this freedom of the college is one of 
the elements that have,made Oberlin an attractive 
place of residence for the retired ministers, mis- 
sionaries, and other persons of scholarly tastes wha 
have found homes within its borders, 
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A NOBLE WORD FOR DRAWING. 
BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT OF HARVARD. 


After reading, spelling, writing, and ciphering 
with small numbers and in simple operations, draw- 
ing should be the most important common school 
subject. All children should learn how lines, 
straight and curved, and lights and shades form 
pictures that may be made to express symmetry 
and beauty. All children should acquire, by use 
of the pencil and brush, power of observation and 
exactness in copying, and should learn through 
their own work what the elements of beauty are. 
It is monstrous that the common school should- 
give much time to compound numbers, bank dis- 
count, and stenography, and little time to drawing. 
It is monstrous that the school which prepares for 
college should give four or five hours a week for 
two years to Greek and no time at all to drawing. 
The main object in every school should be, not to 
provide the children with means of earning a liveli- 
hood, but to show them how to live a happy and 
worthy life, inspired by ideals which exalt and 
dignify both labor and leisure. To see beauty and 
to live it is to possess large securities for such a 
life. 


TEACHERS SHOULD READ MORE. 


“I suppose, Mr. Greenwood, that the teachers 
who remain in town are doing a great deal of hard 
work at the public library,” remarked some one 
this morning to J. M. Greenwood, superintendent 
of schools. 

Mr. Greenwood, sitting at his desk, in his shirt 
sleeves, laid down his pen and leaned back in his 
chair. 

“Teachers,” he said, “don’t read. Teachers sel- 
dom look at anything except text-books. Teachers 
don’t know very much. Teachers don’t want to 
know about anything except the particular thing 
they happen to be teaching. The narrowing effect 
of school teaching is something terrible to behold. 
No, sir, teachers who are in town are not doing 
hard work at all on their books. They seldom go 
near the library. 

“Of course there are lots of ambitious ones. 
Teachers as aclass are very ambitious. But their 
ambitions are limited to the one or two things they 
teach. The mind of the teacher does not grow 
normally. One part of it grows abnormally keen 
while the other part dwindles to nothing. Take 
the woman who teaches English grammar or rhet- 
oric, for instance. She gets to know all the rules 
so well she can see a rhetorical or grammatical mis- 
take as soon as the page is laid before her eyes. 
But that is all she can see. She loses her ideas and 
appreciation. When she reads at all she is absorbed 
with nothing but doubtful construction. 

“The ordinary teacher acquires a pedantic idea of 
his own importance by reason of constantly dealing 
with children. Being constantly superior to those 
with whom you associate has a bad effect on any 
one. It has abadeffect on the teacher. The 
teacher might learn of other persons who are 
brighter than himself if he would read, but he 
doesn’t think it necessary to read,”’—Western 
Journal of Education, | 
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A NOTABLE GENERAL LETTER. 


Norwich, Conn., 
April 11, 1906. 

To the Teachers: My recent attendance upon 
the convention at Louisville has deepened my 
sense of responsibility for the development of the 
children under our charge, and exalted the dignity 
of the work in which we are engaged. It has led 
me to ask myself in all seriousness whether we 
were doing our utmost for the moral, intellectual, 
and physical growth of those committed to our 
care. As I have pondered upon this question cer- 
tain queries have suggested themselves to my 
mind, which I submit to you for conscientious 
thought. 

Are we using our utmost endeavor to touch the 
conscience, arouse it to activity and supply potent 
motives for right doing? Are we sufficiently, at- 
tentive to the physical needs of our children so far 
as they come within the sphere of our influence? 
Do we persistently require right attitudes of the 
body both standing and sitting? Is the room prop- 
erly ventilated? In reading is the book held in a 
proper way? Are exercises in deep breathing 
given with frequency, taking pains to see that the 
air in the room is good? 

I speak of these things because of the emphasis 
placed upon them by our educational leaders, and 
because they are practical matters that fall within 
the province of the teacher. Referring to the intel- 
lectual side of our work, are we pursuing a course 
in the daily lessons that will increase the independ- 
ence of the children? Is it our aim to make our- 
selves unnecessary to the pupils? In other words, 
are we, by our teaching, developing power in the 
children to get along without the aid of a teacher? 
In short, does our treatment of him and the mat- 
ter we would have him learn tend to make him 
self-reliant? Are we requiring the student to do 
all that he can for himself? Are we, in a sym- 
pathetic way, holding him responsible for his work? 
Are we showing the individual how to study and 
stimulating him to put forth the necessary effort? 

I speak of this phase of our work because it ap- 
pears to me that the teachers in their anxiety to 
have their pupils do well make the way too easy. 
We learn to overcome difficulties by meeting them 
and using our powers to the utmost in the struggle 
with them. Children should have only such help 
as will bring the struggle to a successful issue. 
Telling a child what he should find out for himself 
weakens him and trains him to be dependent. 
Questions presented at the right time and put in 
proper form calling for matter that demands con- 
centration of mind result in a very high degree of 
efficiency, and develop the right kind of power in 
a pupil. They are also a severe test of the teacher’s 
skill. 

I would not wish to be understood as discourag- 
ing the use of questions at the proper time and of 
the right kind, but_in many cases it seems to me 
that the questions are asked when the pupils 
should be required to work their way out of a diffi- 
culty without the question which often suggests 
too much. Pupils should, as the result of the 
teacher’s work, gradually acquire the power tq 
guide their own thought, 
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Again I think there is a tendency toward treat- 
ing the unimportant details of a subject too ex- 
haustively, and leaving the great underlying essen- 


tials of the subject without sufficient emphasis. 


Children, like most of their elders, need a little 
crowding in order to induce them to do their best. 
To crowd without discouraging requires much 
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patience, good judgment, fine tact, and a sym- 
pathetic knowledge of child nature, 

I give you all credit for joining with me in the 
wish that our schools may secure to all pupils the 
highest possible good, and that our work may be 
so done that the education given shall not be sur- 
passed by any similar system in the country. 

N. L. Bishop, Superintendent. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HARMONY IN THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM MUSIC, 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


I do not go to the extent of declaring unprofit- 
able the usual melody practice and interval singing 
by skip within the scale. Any practice which 
tends to sharpen the ear and familiarize the singer 
with the sound of the scale skips and the feeling of 
them to the voice is useful, even although it may 
not be highly educative in a purely musical sense. 
But there is one fact which the teachers of sing- 
ing in the public schools will almost universally 
deny, yet which every good musician knows to be 
true, so far as his experience has gone. This fact 
is that very few singers ever learn to read music 
with anything approaching exactness. During an 
experience as organist in church of more than 
forty-five years, of which about thirty were in a 
first-class city position, I never had more than per- 
haps one or two solo sopranos who could read 
music in the sense of knowing precisely where 
they were “at,” especially when an even very ordi- 
nary modulation took place. In other words they 
lacked all those bearings by the aid of which a 
musician recognizes the precise nature of the 
musical thought, in any voice, in all the voices, and 
in the harmonic conduct of the music. 

As arule, basses of equal experience and fair 
education sing more reliably than sopranos, and 
the reason probably is that the man, being a com- 
monplace creature, is obliged to rely upon his in- 
tellect; whereas the woman, a high-strung being 
with intuition galore, relies upon that, with results 
which frequently fail to correspond with the ideas 
of the composer. Any first-rate church organist 
will tell you, if you ask him, that he almost in- 
variably has to teach the soprano her solos at the 
piano. She may make wonderful guesses of her 
own motion, but as a rule she never is sure. The 
reason of this universal lack of certainty where cer- 
tainty is entirely possible is to be found in the 
neglect of certain elementary education of the ear, 


and especially in harmony. 


That a soprano might be not absolutely accurate 
in her idea of the sound of a difficult passage 
need not be wondered at when we remember that 
there is perhaps no tuner in practical life who 
could tune a perfect scale upon the pianoforte, 
without taking his bearings between tones by 
means of chords. The ear is not perfect enough, 


and the voice is not exact enough in its sensation’ 


to enable anybody to sing a perfect scale, even 
under quite plain conditions—that is, a scale per- 


fect enough for harmonic purposes, If the tuner 


cannot tune a scale except by the aid of his har- 
monic bearings, why should we expect a singer te 
do so? 

It is true that Helmholz imagined the violinist 
Joachim to play in perfect intonation, and it may 
be that he did so, for the once; but as a rule it is 
through the sympathy between the melody tone 
and its supporting harmony that the singer be- 
comes sure of her pitch. Even when she takes it 
at the moment pretty near right, if she has a fine 
ear she will certainly shade a little, in order to feel 
the sympathy between herself and the harmonic 
support. Hence the only sure way of educating a 
singer able to read her music understandingly 
under all circumstances is to provide her with the 
harmonic knowledge and the musical feeling which 
underlie every note of every melody which she will 
sing. 

Therefore I hold that there are certain funda- 
mental combinations (chords) which the singer 
ought to master during the early studies. These 
elementary chords should be, I think, in the third 
grade at least the major triads in all the keys em- 
ployed and taught in those grades. This will in- 
volve, if only major keys are used, the major triad, 


of which there are three in the scale (Do-mi-sol; 


Fa-la-do; and Sol-si-re); three minor triads 
(La-do-mi; Re-fa-la; and Mi-sol-si). And one 
diminished triad, upon the seventh degree, Si- 
re-fa. Many will hear this as part of the dominant 
chord, as if it had a sol under it. If they do, let 
them; it is rarely used in an unambiguous way. 

When I speak of knowing these triads, I mean 
knowing by sound a major, a minor, or a dimin- 
ished triad ; knowing where the triads of each kind 
naturally stand in the key; i. e., upon what scale 
degrees ; and above all, or equally with the hearing 
ability, knowing how to write them, spell them, 
and (all who play piano) how to place them upon 
the keyboard. 

I have imagined that this kind of information 
might be introduced very gradually. For example, 
any little round with three voices produces chords 
as soon as all the voices are in action. I would 
study these chord effects a little, and cause the 
voices to interchange parts upon them, until every- 
body knows the feel of them, from the standpoint 
of either one of the tones in the chord. Then I 
would introduce the tonic triad, the Do-mi-sol-do, 
taking it three voices together, but with only three 
tones, and changing positions from time to time. 
I would try to get this chord sung in tune; it is 
not difficult. Over and over at later lessons I 
would come back to this triad, and after its sound 


(Continued on page 522.) 
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DISCIPLINE. —( IX.) 


“What, is considered good discipline in the high 
school?” 

The above question is sent by a subscriber in 
Indiana who asks that it be answered in this series 
of editorials on “Discipline.” 

It is easier to say what is not considered good 
discipline in the high school. No discipline in such 
a school is good that is autocratic, that is arbitrary, 
that resembles elementary school discipline. 

Neither is that good discipline which leaves the 
school chaotic, that does not regard authority, that 
partekes of college freedom. as to conduct, hours, 
or duties. 

Good discipline in the high school permits free- 
dom but not license. There can be no use of the 
rod, but there should be ample restraint. Princi- 
ples rather than rules should be prescribed. The 
appeal to manliness should be all-sufficient. 

Ordinarily there is little thought of discipline in 
the high school. So little time is spent in the main 
hall in the mass, so little time is spent with one 
teacher, there is such frequent breaking up of con- 
ditions in passing from one classroom to another, 
that there is slight probability of that friction which 
irritates by continued misunderstanding. 

As a rule the trouble comes from laxity. The 
following case is to the point. In a high school in 
‘Boston, not in old Boston, about twenty years ago 
this happened. One of the classes was so large 
that it was in three sections. In passing from the 
hall to the three classrooms several from each sec- 
tion slipped into the dressing room and thence out 
of doors, and spent the recitation period in the 
yard. For some weeks fully one-third of the class 
was frequently in the yard, different ones on differ- 
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ent days, so that, as a rule, the students had about 
two recitations out of three. After a time one 
division was so small one day that the teacher ex- 
pressed -surprise to the principal, who looked up 
the matter and discovered the conditions. Natur- 
ally trouble followed. 

Lack of occasion for ordinary discipline often 
develops neglect which makes occasion for 
extraordinary discipline. 

Any discipline is good in a high school that 
avoids friction and secures studious habits and re- 
spectful, manly conduct on the part of the students. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The following has been sent out by the officers 
of the N. E. A.:— : 

“In view of the appalling calamity which has 
visited San Francisco, it is impossible for the 
National Educational Association to hold its meet- 
ing this year in that city. After fully considering 
all the letters and telegrams which have been re- 
ceived from all parts of the United States, and after 
carefully weighing what is due the people of San 
Francisco, the executive committee, under the 
authority conferred upon it by the board of direc- 
tors at its last meeting—the board of trustees, now 
in session, concurring—decides to postpone the 
annual convention of the National Educational 
Association for one year, to a place yet to be de- 
termined. They join in the hope that the associa- 
tion may meet in San Francisco as soon as feasible. 

It is hoped that you will acquiesce in this con- 


clusion, which has been reached after mature con- 


sideration.” 


THE ONLY DECISION POSSIBLE. 


There was nothing else to do but to call off the 
meeting of the N. E. A. for 1906, It is easy for 
those wholly unfamiliar with the situation to see 
possibilities in Boston, Los Angeles, or some 
other place. Of course a program could not be 
made for the East out of the shattered fragments 
of that program, at least it could not be known that 
it could be. No place could be assumed to be 
vacant until each person had been asked. There 
were eighteen different departments with pro- 
grams considered at a joint meeting at Chicago. 
Half a thought of the situation shows the impossi- 
bility of that proposition. A program at Los 
Angeles was nearly as impossible. It could not be 
known that any one would go there after so many 
desirable features were shut out for the trip to the 
coast. It was known that many of the great attrac- 
tions were impossible. 

But above all else, justice to San Francisco made 
any meeting on the Pacific coast impossible. Per- 
sonal letters from several friends were enough in 
themselves to make a meeting impossible. The 
teachers were mostly out of the city on a vacation. 
A large number of them lost everything they had 
in the world, except what they had taken with them 
into the country. Scarcely one of the San Fran- 
cisco teachers could have gone to Los Angeles. 
They felt rightly, that if we went to the coast this 
year we would not go again for nearly ten years, 
and they want ours to be the first great meeting to 
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be with them assoon as the city is ready for a con- 
vention, which will not be far in the future. Some 
plans of tourists have been upset, but what is that 
in view of the affliction of our fellow teachers in 
San Francisco, San Jose, mug Santa Rosa! 


SENATOR BAILEY’S BETTER DAY. 


Senator Bailey of Texas recently delivered one 
of the great addresses of modern times, and in 
closing he had this noble word to say of the better 
day:— 

“Of course, I am not so simple-minded as to 
dream that the old days of small fortunes and great 
contentment will ever come again to bless the land, 
but I do believe in the coming of a better day than 
this, when the man who knows that he is just and 
honest will feel that he is happier in his circum- 
stances than the man whose riches have been cor- 
rupted through injustice. 

“I pray for the time to come when we shall have 
a new standard to guide our children; when we 
shall teach them that justice is better than power, 
and lead them into the ennobling faith that truth 
shall conquer falsehood in every home where peace 
abides, and in every land where men are free. 

“Under the influence of higher ideals and more 
unselfish aspirations all hate and envy will vanish 
from our minds, and the only evil thought which 
still must vex us will be the malice which the bad 
shall forever feel toward the good. When conduct 
instead of fortune is made the rule by which we 
judge all men, every boy in all the land, no matter 
how humble his parentage, or how limited his op- 
portunity, will feel the thrill of hope, and the car- 
penter’s son will know that if only he is just and 
brave and honest he will be more respected than 
the son of any millionaire who ever wasted his 
father’s fortune in idle dissipation, or soiled. his 
father’s name by gross excesses.” 

This ought to be read in every school in the land. 


OHIO PENSION SCHEME. 


Hereafter Ohio boards of education must appro- 
priate for teacher pension purposes at least one per 
cent. of the gross receipts for educational uses, and 
cannot appropriate more than two per cent. This 
is a notable provision, one that other states can 
well follow. Of all the noble work done educa- 
tionally by this session of the legislature none was 
really more significant than this, although the $40 
minimum salary law means more to the teachers 
just now. 


DISCIPLINE. 

A subscriber from the South who has begun tak- 
ing the Journal of Education since the series of 
articles on “Discipline” was far along, writes: “Is 
there any one kind of discipline superior to all 
other kinds? What is the best persuader,—the rod, 
the tongue, or example?” 

The best discipline is in the discipliner, and not 
in the kind of persuader. No kind of discipline is 
worth while that ends with the obedience of the 
hour, whether through suppression, conquest, or 
elimination. Discipline is valuable in what is 
achieved after the “kind of discipline” is out of 
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sight and out of mind. Discipline makes a disciple 
of the disciplined and not an enemy. No pupil has 
been disciplined so long as he harbors.resentment. 
The test of the persuader, whether “a rod, the 
tongue, or example,” is in its effect in making the 
disciplined follow law and order with affectionate 
loyalty. 

EDUCATION ON WHEELS. 

Iowa set the pace for an agrictiltural train to 
traverse the state for the most definite education 
of the farmer. Other western states followed fowa, 
and this year Maine and Massachusetts have conmie 
into line. This is recognized as of inestimable 
value. Why not extend the idea, not just the same 
of course, but along the same line? Maine and 
West Virginia have already done something in this 
direction. In these states the state superintendent 
has swept from town to town and city to city with 
men who have had the latest messages for the pub- 
lic as well as for the teachers. Michigan has long 
had something closely akin to this in the county 
campaigns. Only a beginning has been made so 
far. Now let it develop to its full capacity. 

IOWA IDEA CONTAGIOUS. 


Professor Holden of the Agricultural College of 
Iowa has been running a corn train over that state 
for several years, and now nearly every state in- 
dulges in the luxury.. The professors not only en- 
lighten the public, but they pick up a good deal of 
enlightenment themselves. The Michigan train, in 
charge of Professors Taft, Smith, and Jeffrey, has 
had a notably successful time. Forty-four per 
cent. of all the men in the state, according to the 
census, are employed in agricultural pursuits. One 
man brought to the train one stalk of corn with 
two ears measuring (the two) thirty-six inches. 

SUPERINTENDENT BISHOP’S LETTER. 


We print elsewhere a “general letter” which 
Superintendent N, L. Bishop of Norwich, Conn., 
sent to each of his teachers in connection with his 
attendance upon the superintendents’ meeting at 
Louisville. There is so much that is excellent in 
it that we give it space, entire. It is surprising 
how much that is of great value is being done by 


school people all Song the line, and along new 
lines. 


RIFLE PRACTICE. 

And now there is a demand for rifle practice in 
the public schools. Absurd as it appears at first 
blush, a fairly good argument is made for it. _ Such 
practice is the best of training for the eye, in esti- 
mating conditions, in securing a steady hand, in 
seeing what you aim at, in hitting the mark, and in 
many other things. Of course it is a somewhat un- 
usual way of securing intellectual discipline, but it 
has the merit of interest. 

SCHOOL GARDENS IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The State Agricultural College, Kingston, is 


taking a most important stand as to school gardens 
through the state. 


School gardens, as an adjunct to nature stndy, 
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and as a means of rendering the child’s school days 
more interesting, and our primary education more 
rational and practical, is an important topic in 
modern educational thought. A demonstrator 
from the agricultural college will be sent to any 
school that wishes to take up this work to assist in 
laying plans and in teaching methods of preparing 
the ground, planting, cultivating, and harvesting 
the crops. The college will be glad to consult with 
the teachers, superintendents, or school authorities 
regarding’ planting and care of school gardens. 
Why should not every state agricultural conres 
have the same attitude? 


WHOLESOME READING. 


Katherine H. Shute of the Boston normal school 
is working out admirably a scheme for having 
only wholesome reading in the schools, and yet 
gratifying childish interests; for having the school 
direct the child’s home reading without being offi- 
cious or obtrusive ; for having the child’s best read- 
ing influence his writing as well as his thinking. 
What three standards in the realm of culture and 
present and prospective efficiency could be better 
offered as rallying points in school? 


A SCHOOL NURSE. 


Boston is making a notable experiment in pro- 
viding a nurse for a school building. New York 
has been experimenting along the same line. 
Those who think public school money should be 
appropriated only for the long-worshiped funda- 
mentals have already sent up a wail and a groan 
because of the poor (?) taxpayer; nevertheless, the 
school nurse is one of the best investments pos- 
sible in the public school system, and every well- 
regulated large building is sure to have such a 
woman. 


IS IF WORTH WHILE? 

A correspondent of the Journal of Education 
was misled by a reported quotation from Dr. 
Nathaniel Butler, dean of the School of Education, 
Chicago. What Dr. Butler really said was: “The 
college is the multiplier, the student is the multi- 
plicand. If the multiplicand is zero, the product 
will be zero.” In this form the statement hardly 
needs interpretation or comment. 

THE PROPORTION OF COUNTRY-BORN MEN. 


Repeatedly we see articles and reports of ad- 
dresses based upon the assertion that most of the 
successful men were born in the country. I have 
often asked the authors of such statements for 
specific facts, and am always turned off with the re- 
mark that he had seen or heard it so stated. If 
anyone has any facts to justify such a claim we 
would like to know what they are and how he gets 
them. Personally I have done some investigating 
along this line. Most of the well-known successful 
men are above sixty, and practically all are above 
forty-five. Now I have never been able in the 
study of thousands of successful men, to find 
that those of sixty, fifty-five, fifty, or forty- 
five years of age are as large a percentage of 
the successful men as the proportion of the 
population born in the country at the time 
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they were born. The country~has given the 
world some wonderfully good examples of 
great men, but so have the cities. The very fact 
that so much ado is made over the fact that. 
a successful man was born in the country shows 
how surprised people are that it is so. And again, 
it never occurs to a man born ina city to make 
anything of it. The quality of mind, and heart 
signify, and not the place of birth. 


a 


The Chicago board of education has more men 
and women of many minds and the ability to ex- 
press their minds than were ever on that or any 
other board of education. Kuflewski and Duddle- 
son, O’Ryan and White, Jane Addams and Dr. De 
Bey—each represents conviction and _ intensity 
equal to any occasion, and there are thirteen others 
with no less earnestness of purpose. 


C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse has rendered the 
cause of education a service in the publication of 
“Pestalozzi and His Educational System,” by 
Henry Barnard. It is to be hoped that this is but 
the beginning of the reprinting of Dr. Barnard’s 
famous “Journal,” or at least of the leading treas- 
ures of that great treasury of educational informa- 
tion and wisdom. 


Northwestern University excludes football for 
five years. By the way have they been playing 
football at Northwestern? We are waiting to hear 
from the colleges that have played football,—Yale, 
for instance, or the University of Maine, even. 


Utilize available early local traditions whenever 
feasible. They possess a rare charm in the school, 
and are sure to be talked about by the children in 
the home. Few things are more effective in co- 
ordinating the school and the home. 


Branford, Fairfield county, Connecticut, is to 
pay all ungraded school teachers more than the 
village teachers. This is an important innovation, 
and may attract the best teachers to the outer dis- 
tricts. 


No “day” set apart for special school exercises 
means so much to humanity as Peace day can be 
made to mean in the hands of teachers’ whose 
hearts are in the subject. 


Wasn’t it a bit unkind to Mr. Bunker to estab- 
lish a hospital with a nurse in the Quincy school 
just at this time? It is purely accidental, but it is 
suggestive. 


Superintendent W. H. Elson of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., goes to Cleveland at $5,000. Another re- 
ward for good work in school administration. 


The University of Michigan is now the second 
largest school of learning in the United States, with 
every prospect of being first next year. 


Chicago is to have a University Club, housed in 
a building of its own costing $1,250,000. The big- 
gest yet. 


Atlanta announces that it is to have the great 
Fair of 1910. 


By all means, by every means, save Niagara 
Falls. 


May 18 is Peace day. : 
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THE WEEK 


NO ANTHRACITE COAL STRIKE. 


The threatened strike in the anthracite coal fields 
has been averted. The sitiation was first simpli- 
fied by the action of the miners in abandoning 
their other demands, and asking only an increase 
in wages. This was refused by the operators, who 
offered either to go on under the award of 1903, or 
to submit to arbitration the question whether con- 
ditions had so changed as to demand a revision of 
the wage scale. President Mitchell seems to have 
been convinced of the futility of a strike and of the 
hopelessness of getting any better conditions 
through arbitration. He and his associates on the 
committee accordingly recommended the miners to 
return to work under the old wage scale, on the 
sole condition that all men who had obeyed the 
order for suspension of work be taken back. There 
was an immediate drop in the price of coal at re- 
tail, but to the winter, not the summer rate. So, as 
usual, the cost of the quarrel and the uncertainties 
attending it is assessed upon the consumer. 


GENUINE INSURANCE REFORM. 


The last of the bills for the reform of life insur- 
_ance practices, which were reported by the Arm- 
strong investigating committee to the New York 
legisiature, has been enacted by that body, and has 
become law with the approval of the governor. It 
is a notable victory for honesty. It was won 
against formidable opposition, and almost at the 
last moment the most important of the bills was 
loaded with a hostile and crippling amendment in 
the Senate, and it looked for twenty-four hours as if 
the measure were doomed. But there was such 
an outcry in the press and from the pubiic that the 
Senate found it prudent to reconsider its action, 
and the amendment was stricken out. Under these 
new laws, such practices as those which scandalized 
the country when the investigation was in progress 
cannot be repeated. -There are ample provisions 
for publicity, for a real control by policy holders, 
and for the restraint of extravagance and dis- 
honesty. 
THE END IN SIGHT. 


The action of the Senate in deciding to begin 
voting upon the amendments to the railway rate 
bill brings the end of the discussion within sight. 
The total number of amendments proposed now 
reaches ninety, and the limitations on debate still 
permit each senator fifteen minutes to speak on 
any given amendment. It has been roughly esti- 
mated that if every senator were to avail himself 
of this privilege, it would require 338 legislative 
days of six hours each to dispose of the amend- 
ments. Happily, however, most of the senators 
have exhausted themselves in set speeches, and 
there will be no disposition to stretch unduly the 
rights of discussion allowed under the Senate rules. 
Still it may be several weeks before final action is 
taken, and meanwhile other business is falling so 
far in arrears that there is no prospect of an early 
adjournment, 
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PETTY SCANDAL. 


A serious effort was made this year to put an 
end to the absurd distribution of seeds by con- 
gressmen. But the attempt failed, and the House 
after an impassioned and uproarious debate got the 
item into the appropriation bill, with sundry addi- 
tions increasing the cost. One member who urged 
the appropriation did so on the frank ground that 
this was the only kind of graft in which everybody 
had some shate. The argument prevailed, and so 
the treasury is saddled needlessly with an expense 
of a quarter of a million dollars for the giving away 
of ordinary vegetable and garden seeds by con- 
gressmen among their “constitooents.” Ofigi- 
nally, there was some justification for this outlay, - 
which was made to encourage experiments in agri- 
culture, but that purpose was long ago lost sight 
of. 

AMERICA AT ATHENS. 


The results of the Olympic games at Athens 
have been such as to warm the hearts of all 
American lovers of athletics. It was predicted that 
the American team would achieve great things; 
but it could not have been foreseen that it wou!d 
show pre-eminence in so many different forms of 
sport, and lead all the other nations in the total 
scoring of points by so large a margin. In the 
throwing of the discus, in the swimming contest, 
,in the 100, 400, 800, and 1,500 metre races, in the 
1,500 metre walking match, in the standing broad 
jump, and the running long jump, in the throwing 
of a 16-pound weight, and in the hurdles, Ameri- 
cans stood at the head of the contestants; and the 
greatest event of all, the Marathon race, was won 
by an American in the broader sense,—a Canadian. 


A STORMY FIRST OF MAY. 


Paris looked forward this year to the first of 
May with more than ordinary apprehension. It 
is no unusual thing to have the tranquillity of the 
city more or less disturbed by strikes; but this 
year a general strike of all sorts of workmen in a 
concerted movement for an eight-hour day had 
been ordered, and an extensive demonstration of 
its supporters was arranged for. This would have 
made the situation sufficiently serious. But in 
addition, the imperialists, the anarchists, and vari- 
ous other elements of unrest resolved to make the 
anticipated labor disturbances tributary to their 
own enterprises, and to do what they could to over- 
throw the existing order of things. But the gov- 
ernment acted with firmness and courage. By a 
series of domiciliary visits, it procured evidence of 
the pending conspiracies, and promptly arrested 
the leaders. On the eve of the dreaded day, the 
prime movers, in the labor demonstration were 
clapped into jail; and the first of May found the 
police and gendarmes in Paris re-enforced by 
troops, so that 70,000 men were available alto- 
gether for the suppression of disorder. Squadrons 
of cavalry swept through the threatened quarters, 
and although there were some serious encoutiters 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


(Continued from page 517.) 


is well heard, teach it. A triad is “‘a three-er,” a 
chord of three tones, which stand as Root, third, 
and fifth. 1, 3, 5 upon any tone gives the chord of 
that tone. 

I used to think that we heard the thirds as major 
or minor; but I have learned later that we do not. 
We can easily learn to distinguish a large third 
from a small one, but we do not invariably hear a 
minor third as a minor effect; in fact, never do so 
except when it is combined with another tone 
which defines its harmonic character. For in- 
stance, let the third E-G be sung, and it will sound 
major if another voice sings under it Do; but if 
Si be sung under it, it will sound minor. Moreover, 
when it comes to teaching the triads, the easiest 
way is to teach them as composed of large and 
small thirds. All triads have thirds in them; the 
major and minor triads have both major and minor 
triads, merely changing their relative position. 
The augmented triad has two large thirds; the 
diminished two small thirds. I prefer the names 
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large and small here in order to save the terms 
major and minor for the color effects they so 
clearly distinguish either in triads or in modes. 

The feasible manner of continuing such a 
handling of triads in school is a large subject; but 
in a later paper I will try to suggest ways in which 
it can be done. , 

Meanwhile I will simply remind the reader that 
what we call “musical feeling” is primarily har- 
monic in character; composed of two ingredients: 
(1) a recognition of the vibration effect within the 
chord itself; and (2) an expectation of more or less 
to follow to complete the idea and conduct it back 
to the repose upon the tonic. Thus it is evident 
that in order to have musical feeling we have first 
to learn to hear how the chords sound; and then 
later to hear how they feel when brought into 
logical successions. The emotional part of musical 
feeling is a later development from the purely 
musical feeling itself, which consists of the ele- 
ments here mentioned. And I will add that the 
logic of melody is fundamentally harmonic, with 
rhythm as the metrical element, producing sym- 
metries and complete forms. 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


‘THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” 
(Continued. ] 
CANTO ILI. 


(b) To bring out the contrast in character, show- 
ing the finer traits that consort with nobility 
against the ruder ones of Roderick Dhu, particu- 
larly in the pride of Douglas. His proud spirit is 
as proud in exile as in state, and the last line shows 
a nobler triumph than any that Roderick Dhu can 
boast. 

What character does stanza XXIV. suggest? 

A youth full of promise, one who would become 
such a chieftain as the Douglas. 

Stanza XX VI.—Important lines in this stanza:— 


(a) “This youth, though still a noble ward.” 


These lines should be marked, the one for the 
later, the other for the immediate development of 
the story. 
(b) “And Roderick shall his welcome make, 
Despite old spleen, for Douglas’ sake.” 

Stanza X XVII—What character does Roderick 
show in this stanza? 

His best, generous in hospitality, a putting by of 
his secret jealousy, his complete command over 
himself, showing his deeper power. 

Stanzas XXIX., XXX., XXXI., XXXII.—To 
what situation do)these stanzas bring the plot? 

The king is at hand. Douglas has been seen. 
Roderick would make an alliance with Douglas 
against the king, and strengthen the alliance by 
marriage with Ellen. Douglas will not take arms 
against his king, nor barter his daughter for his 
safety. 

What makes these stanzas so forcible? 


The characters of Roderick Dhu, the Douglas, 
and Ellen. 


How does the character of each appear under 
these circumstances? 

All the fire of Roderick’s passionate soul bursts 
forth, stormy in war and in love, yet showing that 
he appreciates the calmer force of Douglas:— 


“Small need of inroad or of fight, 
When the sage Douglas may unite 
Each mountain clan, in friendly band.” 


He appreciates Ellen’s loveliness, and loves her 
with all the power of his strong heart. The nobil- 
ity of the Douglas and of Ellen come out strongly. 

Stanzas XXXV., XXXVI., XXXVII.—How 
does the situation change? 

Roderick and Malcolm as sworn foes, personally, 
and politically. 

(a) Roderick is determined under all circum- 
stances to defend Loch Katrine. Malcolm leaves 
in danger, but the nobler spirit of Roderick shows 
in his proffer to him the safe conduct which Mal- 
colm scornfully rejects. 

(b) The fiery cross, or signal of the clan, is to be 
sent about the next day, and we know that the 
story, in the next canto, is to plunge into Border 
warfare. 

(c) Malcolm’s position is defined; he is ward of 
the king; being the younger member of the family, 
his feudal vassals follow his uncle, and though at 
the head of his.family he is bound and unable to 
strike for himself. 

Is this position an advantage under existing cir- 
cumstances ? 

It is; for through his affection for Ellen he might 
be led to do something desperate that would en- 
danger if not cost him his own rank, without mate- 
rially assisting the Douglas. Yet we cannot help 
liking his spirit. ; 

What, in general, has this canto shown us of 
feudal Border warfare? 
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The constant unrest of the Border; the lawless- 
ness, which lived though suppressed ; the bond of 
clan; the position and power of a Highland 
chieftain ; the position of an exile; the division be- 
tween those who were true to the king, and those 
who were independent chieftains, though not out- 
laws. 


HISTORY BY A NEW METHOD. 


BY MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD, BOSTON. 


Instead of the usual desks and stools there was 
in this classroom a long table at one end of which 
stood a handsome high-backed chair, About the 
table were grouped chairs of ordinary design; in 
these the pupils quietly took their places while a 
tail, broad-browed youth with nice eyes settled him- 
self in the seat of honor and said alertly, “The meet- 
ing will please come to order. First in the order of 
business is the reading of the roll.” 

The president called for the “secretary’s report,” 
and in’a kind of daze I listened to an ingeniously 
business-like presentation of what had been done at 
the last recitation. For this, in spite of ail appear- 
ances to the contrary, was school! “By the roll- 
call no one was found to be absent,” the secretary 
was saying. “The report of the preceding lesson 
was read and accepted by the class without any cor- 
rections. The foundation of Paris was discussed by 
Mr. McGrath. Mr. Jones followed with the story 
of King Arthur and Sir Galahad.” 

History to these young people was evidently a 
live thing! It was in the hope that just this might 
happen that Miss Lotta A. Clark, the head of the 
history department of the Charlestown high school, 
originated, a year ago, what she modestly terms her 
“experiment in history teaching.” The great need 
of an arousing method of dealing with this subject 
had been borne in upon her for some six years be- 
fore she hit upon the present plan. During that 
time she had had many fairly interested classes in 
ancient, mediaeval, and United States. history, 
classes which had done the required work, and, on 
the whole—judging from outward appearances— 
done it well enough. But she became more and 
more sure that no ability to think logically was 
being derived from the work for the simple reason 
that here, as in most history classes of the same 
grade, the teacher did all the thinking herself. 
Moreover, she soon discovered that to have known 
Oriental, Greek, or Roman history is by no means 
to have translated the knowledge into terms of cul- 
ture. “I have been humiliated many times,” says 
Miss Clark, “when, on taking up the English cours? 
of the second year, which has many classical allu- 
sions, I have seen that the pupils who had been 
most interested in Greek and Roman history had 
not only forgotten the myths or historical events 
referred to in their literature, but had also for- 
gotten they ever had known them, and, worst of all, 
showed no ability to think the matter out for them- 
selves.” 

The spirit of :esearch was notably lacking under 


the old teaching. During my visit of the other day, 


however, I found nothing more present than this 
same spirit. One boy has made himself an author- 
ity in a modest way upon Mohammedanism, and 
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whenever that subject is approached he brightens 
up perceptibly. The rise, growth, effect, and pres- 
ent status of this faith are all known to him be- 
cause he has been quickened with desire to learn 
everything that books can tell him about the 
prophet and his followers. 

Now, this transformation has been wrought by 
no miracle. The young people in Miss Clark's 
class to-day are by no means more intellectually 
acute than were those in her classes of two years 
back. But the subject is now presented in a way 
to stimulate their interest and develop their indi- 
viduality. The relation of historical events to their 
own time and to the times which preceded them is 
also sharply brought out in this method of history- 
study by which subjects are discussed instead of re- 
cited. Because the treaty of Verdun made the 
power of the kings less, the power of the nobles 
became greater, the discussion carried on during 
my visit brought out. Then the nobles began to 
rob the people. From the weakness of the people 
and the confusion of the times sprang feudalism. 
Its establishment was, therefore, a natural result of 
the treaty of Verdun. 

To define feudalism was now the subject before 
the meeting. One boy volunteered and declared 
feudalism to be the obligation of vassals to lords, of 
lords to kings, and was significant because it 
formed a means of calling the army together. _ His 
definition was questioned, and, as a result, feudal- 
ism became “unfinished business.”” “Have we ever 
seen before in our-history-study any state or class 
of people like vassals?” here queried Miss Clark. 
There was a pause of some seconds during which 
one could almost hear the thinking. Then some- 
one remembered the clients in Rome, and imme- 
diately a boy sprang to his feet, was recognized by 
the president, and told the story of Virginia. A 
few details which he could not recall were laid on 
the table as “unfinished business.” At the next 
meeting of that class every member, I doubt not, 
had the Virginia story entire, in addition to the 
assigned advance lesson. For-there is really noth- 
ing more interesting than history thus attacked. 
“Ii you are fond of romance,’ counseled Guizot, 
“read history.” These young people appreciate his 
advice. 

Probably, however, it was Emerson’s suggestive 
words concerning history-study that started Miss 
Clark off on the plan which she has found to be so 
effective. “We as we read must become Greeks, 
Romans, Turks, priest and king, martyr and execu- 
tioner,” said the sage of Concord, ‘must fasten 
these images to some reality in our secret experi- 
ence or we shall see nothing, learn nothing, keep 
nothing.” Just how this high ideal could be fitted 
to ordinary boys and girls did not become clear to © 
the mind of this devoted teacher, though, until one 
day when she happened in at a meeting of the 
senior class and observed that, here as elsewhere, 
the teacher made all the plans and suggested all the 
motions. The class quietly voted everything with- 
out discussion. “But I knew from past experi- 
ence,” Miss Clark reasoned acutely, “that the pupils 
would not be at all satisfied with what had been 
done, and would-grumble about it by themselves 
afterwards. Another thing which helped was that 
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I had been astonished, not long before, at secing 
the poorest pupils of my classes taking the leading 
parts in a church entertainment. Again, I knew 
that some ten or a dozen girls, most of whom had 
graduated from high schools without any particula: 
distinction, met regularly to study Shakespeare, 
Greek mythology, Browning, and kindred things 
that they ‘hadn’t had enough of,’ and were attribu- 
ting their present progress in these subjects to the 
fact that they could discuss and ask anything they 
liked.” 

Suddenly, while pondering on these things it oc- 
curred to Miss Clark that pupils might well learn 
to conduct business meetings during class hours, 
and by this means talk, ask questions, think, and so 
grow. They would have real class meetings where 
the young people would actually manage their own 
business, she determined; that business, of course, 
being to learn history. 

Almost as soon as the plan was suggested to the 
pupils they eagerly adopted it; it worked well im- 
mediately. A surprising change was brought abou: 
in the whole atmosphere of the recitation. After a 
lesson or two they became used to the form ‘of the 
experiment, and the work went with ease and spirit. 

This method solves its own difficulties. When 
inefficient officers, who bungled things uncomfort- 
ably, were elected the pupils immediately suffered 
and so got at first hand some valuable lessons in 
civil government. And on the single occasion when 
a boy forgot himself and was severely rep. iman‘ed 
by the teacher the secretary calmly made the inci- 
dent a part of her report, and astonished the 
teacher scarcely less than the pupils by reading it 
in full. This rebuke of the offending boy by one 
of his classmates drew out a storm of protest, but 
the president with great dignity called for the re- 
reading of the report and, when it was found that 
every word in it was perfectly true and proper, the 
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class accepted it and it was ordered placed on file. 
There was no more unsatisfactory conduct to re- 
port in that section. 

Because the lessons are really learned, the pupils 
eager to discuss the matters under consideration, 
and the teacher an on-looker instead of a “star,” 
there is of course time and to spare at every recita- 


_tion. Various suggestions were made as to its dis- 


position. One of these was that they should take 
longer lessons, and this led to a habit of letting the 
class assign its own lessons, which proved invariab!y 


to be longer than those the teacher had formerly 


given out. A girl asked if she might draw 
some pictures from a book in the library; a 
boy begged the teacher to get permission for him 
to photograph at the Art Museum casts connected 
with the work. From all these activities sprang a 
“Side-Lights Club,” to which the poor talkers cou'd 
contribute drawings, the boy of architectural 
tendencies bring plans of Roman houses, and the 
girl with a tinge of romance in her nature take in 
the results of collateral reading on Vestal Virgins. 
Occasionaliy there was real sacrifice that the class 
might get the benefit of some good things one 
member of it had found. A lad who had been espe- 
cially interested in Pompeii went to considerable 
trouble to secure the collection of Pliny’s letters in 
which the eruption of Vesuvius is described, and 
from his scant allowance of pocket money paid a 
fine on the book while waiting his chance to share 
his enjoyment of it with his fellow-students. 

Miss Clark makes no fetich, it should be said, of 
the business-method phase of her experiment. The 
present activity of her historical workshop might 
just as well have been brought about by a sewing 
circle scheme, she says, half earnestly. Any 
method by which the children, and not the teacher, 
should do the work and get the discipline which 
comes from logical thinking and _intelligeat 
handling of books and pictures would answer. 
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By S. E. COLEMAN. A book in every respect modern and practical. Being similar 
in plan to the best books now on the market, but better in execution, it will meet the 
needs of the large class of schools that have become dissatisfied with the present books. 


PHYSICS: THEORETICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


By H. C. CHESTER, J. C. GIBSON, and C. E. TIMMERMAN. A book suited to 
meet the College entrance requirements of the Middle States and Maryland, the Regents’ 
requirements and the courses in physics in the high schools of Greater New York. 


WELLS’ ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This book enables students to complete Quadratics wed | the first year. The 
treatment of factoring is adequate. The Graph is introduce 

with the Equation, and is developed fully. The problems are entirely new. Many 
problems are related to physics, and the notation of physics is used in many of the 
drill exercises. Solutions throughout are required for other quantities than 2, y, and z. 


STANDARD 


Academic Arithmetic. Advanced Coursein Algebra. Complete Trigonometry. 
New Higher Algebra. Essentials of Geometry. New P. and S. Trigonometry. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


PAL RIOTISM AND THE NEW INTERNATIONAL- 
ISM. By Lucia Ames Mead. Boston: Ginn & , Co, 
Paper. 125 pp. 

Following the lead of Massachusetts and Ohio in 1995, 
the school authorities of every state will be requested in 


1906 and every year thereafter to recommend the proper - 


celebration in the schools of May 18, the anniversary of 
tho opening of the Hague conference in 1899. To aid 
the teachers to prepare for the commemoration of this 
epoch-making event, and to remind them of the princi- 
ples involved in patriotism and internationalism, this 
ook has been prepared, It is not designed for any spe- 
cial grade or class; but it will prove suggestive to teach- 
ers in both primary and grammar grades and in high 
school classes, and selections may be made from the ma- 
terial for programs which would be suited to grammar 
schools and high schdols. There are five sections, each 
being in substance a great address adapted to essay 
form, but there is also the material for programs, occupy- 
ing twenty-five pages. The topics treated are “Patriot- 
ism,” “The New Internationalism,” “The Strong and 
the Weak,” “The New Courage,” and an address on May 

18. It is a valuable book, the most valuable in its com- 

pactness and completeness for use in connection with 

Peace day or any peace exercises that has been put in 

‘print. 

‘SSTORM’S IM SONNENSCHEIN, and EIN GRUNES 
BLATT. Edited by Professor G. L. Swigzett, 
Suwanee, Tenn. Cloth. 12mo. 78 pp. Price, 25 
cents. 

LABICHE’S LA POUDRE AUX YEUX. Edited by 
Victor E. Francois, A, M., University of City of 
New York. Cloth. 12mo. 111 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

VERNE'S LES ENFANTS DU CAPITAINE GRANT. 
Edited by Edith Healy. Cloth. 12mo. 127 pp. 
Price, 30 cents, 

New York: American Book Company. 

Three foreign texts—one German and two French— 
for use in the study of those languages in school. 
Storm’s two stories have both graphic style and enter- 
taining subject-matter. Labiche’s play is one of his 
most famous productions, with fluent dialogue and rich 
humor. Verne’s story is of the adventures of two chil- 
‘dren in search of their shipwrecked father, and is told 
in his simplest but not childish style. All three texts 
‘are accompanied by an introduction, notes, and a vocab. 
ulary. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND’S AND AMER- 
ICA’S LITERATURE. By Eva March Tappan, Ph. D. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 415 pp. Price, 
$1.20, net. 

There is no other book that is so good to put into the 
hands of a class that must get their school knowledge of 
literary people, British and American, from the study 
of a year or two. One can but be surprised that it is 
possible to get so much information regarding so many 
important persons covering the entire range of English 
literature from the days of Beowulf to Mark Twain. 
To know this book fairly well is to have a good workinz 
knowledge of the framework of literature into which to 
fit the masterpieces as he reads them. Indeed, it is a 
highly satisfactory guide as to what to read and how 
much to read of the masters in English. The amount of 
history and the wealth of quotations packed into the 
running account of the development of literature is 
astonishing. 

ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, By Pro- 
fessor Webster Wells, 8S. B., of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 462 pp. Price, $1.20. 

A work specially intended for high schoo!s and acad- 
emies of the highest grade. The examples and prob- 
lems number 4,000. A set of problems in physics, in 
which the principles of “variation” are emp!‘oyed, is a 
feature. Chapters are given that cover the entrance re- 
quirements in algebra at any American college or scien- 
tific school. The work is finely indexed. The entire 
volume reveals the handiwork of a master in mathe- 
matical lines, and will be welcomed by those who have 
such a branch of study in hand. . The typographical 
work is the best of its kind. A 


NINE CHOICE POEMS. Selected and edited by James 
Baldwin. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 112 pp. Portraits. Price, 25 cents. 

Here are Longfellow’s “The Skeleton in Armor,” 

Lowell’s “The Singing Leayes,” and “Rholcus,” Ma- 
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caulay’s “Horatius,” Byron's “Apostrophe to the Ocean,” 
Browning’s “Incident of the French Camp,’ Shelley's 
“To a Skylark,” and Lowell's “Under the Willows” and 
“Under the Old Elm”; selected by Mr. Baldwin because 
the New York state education department requires that 
these or their equivalents shall form part of the examil- 
nations for preliminary certificates. 


ESSAYS OF ELIA, First series by Charles Lamb; se- 
lected and edited by George Armstrony Wauchope, 
South Carolina College. Boston: Giin & Co. fSemi- 
flexible cloth, 338 pages. Portrait. Mailing price, 
45 cents. 

The “Essays of Elia” (first series) are now included in 
the “Recommended readings of the Conference on Col- 
lege entrance requirements in English.” To meet this spe- 
cial .recommendation this edition with the thirty most 
popular of the essays is specially prepared for the see- 
ondary schools. No effort has been spared to furnish a cor- 
rect text, which is based on a careful collection of the best 
English editions, thus preserving the author’s peculiar 
orthography, punctuation, and capitalization. The in- 
troductory essay by the editor is a fresh, sympathetic, 
and judicious appreciation of the author's character and 
work. It is accompanied by a chronological tab'e and a 
short bibliography. The notes are the most adequate 
ever presented in an edition of Lamb, and embody the 
results of ripe scholarship and several years of laborious 
research. Accompanying the notes on each essay is a 
set of questions and review topics illustrating the edi- 
tor’s original pedagogical methods of teaching literature. 
THE PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCES OF AN AMERI- 

CAN TEACHER, A narrative of work and travel by 

William B, Freer. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. Price, $1.50 net. 

The American interest in the Filipino is not person- 
ally vital or intense, Our people are really indifferent 
to the conditions there, and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance, if we are to father these black people for many 
years, that our people should learn to sympathize with 
them, to know them in their daily life. Most that has 
been so far written has had a direct political bearing. 
This is the most valuable book that has come to our 


- hand for the enlightenment of the American. people 


upon Filipino weakness and promise. It is an account 
of the life of a good and wise man among them for a 
few years. The book is admirably written, adaptel in 
style to its purpose, and holds the interest like a novel, 
while it is as informing as a descriptive work. Mr. 
Freer spent three years as a teacher in the Philippines. 
This book is the narrative—frank, impartial, and authori- 
tative—of his experiences and the record of his observa- 
tions. The book will be a revelation to most readers of 
unfamiliar phases of charecter in the Filipinos of the 
provinces, and of remarkable progress in the application 
of American educational methods to problems of great 
novelty and interest. 


IN THE DAYS OF SCOTT. By Tudor Jenks, author of 
“In the Days of Chaucer,” “In the Days of Shakes- 
peare,” and “In the Days of Milton.” New York: A. 
S. Barnes & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
This is another book of a series of delightful studies 

of British authors through a portrayal of their times, 

conditions, and companions. As in the volumes on 

Chaucer and Milton one is let into the heart of things 

with which the author is brought into contact. It is 

gossipy without stooping to scandal. For instance, 
while Scott was in the throes of despair over financial 
concerns, pressed beyond forbearance by his li‘ors, 

Parliament granted Wellington $3,000,009, a fabulous 

sum in that day. Even England had no material appze- 

ciation for the man who was giving the Waverley novels, 

while lavishing wealth upon the hero of the war of 1815, 

Ten years later, while his debts were harassing him, he 

wrote “Woodstock” in three months and received $40,- 

000 for it, “a matchless sale.” he wrote. In every re 

spect these books, “In the Days of Scott,” and its pre- 

decessors, are fascinating. 
—o—_ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“First Year French.” By J.E. Mansion. Price, 50 cents. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Elementary Education.” By John A. H. Keith. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co. 

Primer.” By O. P. Cornman and O. Gerson. Price, 
60cents. Philadelphia: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 

“The Vest-Pocket Standard Dictionary.’’ Edited by James C. Fer- 
nald. Price,25 cents. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 

“The Second Reader.” By Geoffrey Buckwalter. New York: 
Parker P. Simmons. 

‘Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities.” Edited by H. G. Buehler and 


_ Lawrence Mason. New York: “The Macmillan Company. 
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EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from scl.ool 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
the editor not later t Friday preceding 

te of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 31, June 1-2: Kastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, and Eastern 
Manual Training Association, New 
York City. 

July 3, 4,5. Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Altoona. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers Association, Middle- 
bury. 

October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

AUBURN. At a meeting of the 
board of education held May 2 it 
Was voted on the recommendation of 
Superintendent Payson Smith to 
adopt a new salary schedule. The 
new schedule will give increases of 
salary to teachers of all grades, in- 
eluding both elementary and bhizh 
schools. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. The board of 
education has made recommenda- 
tions reducing term in the kindergar- 
ten from two to one year; reducing 
teaching force from eight to four: 
abolishing the supervisor of drawing 
and of penmanship; reducing high 
school force by one teacher; reducing 
salary of the principal of high school 
from $1,Svv to $1,400; reducing jani- 
tors of high school to one, with a sal- 
ary of $1,000, and paying the. other 
janitor for ten months instead of a 
year. This will reduce the expenses 
by $5,040. 

KEENE. The annual meeting of 
the Cheshire County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the high school 
building at Keene, N. H., May 18. 
The meeting promises to be espe- 
cially interesting and helpful to 
teachers. Some of the best educa- 
tors of New Hampshire and other 
states are on the program. We will 
be favored with two addresses from 
W. E. Ranger, commissioner of pub- 
lic schools of. the state of Rhode 
Island. Though there will be other 
good speakers, Mr. Ranger's name 
on the program ought to attract all 
teachers to the meeting. A larze at- 
tendance of teachers is expecte1. 


MANCHESTER. A teachers’ in- 
stitute was held at Manchester April 
27 in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Merrimack Valley 
Teachers’ Association, with the fol- 
lowing program: “Some Experiences 
in Teaching Geography.” Su>evin- 
tendent George H. Whicher. Berlin; 
“Music Study as a Liberal Educa- 
tion,” with musical program, Mrs. 
Mary Gregory Murray, New York 
city; “Practical Ways of Educating 
the Will,” Professor H. H. Horne: 
“On Teaching Pupils How to Think,” 
Dean William M. Warren, Boston, 
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Mass.; address, State Superintendent 
H. C. Morrison; “Psychology and In- 
terpretation,” with musical program, 
Mrs. Murray. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


READING. Meiville A. Stone, su- 
perintendent, has made an investiga- 
tion as to the number of pupils in the 
eighth grade who will enter the high 
school in September. Eighty per 
cent. will go in without condition. 
The new high school building, one of 
the best in a town of the size of 
Reading, wil) be ready for occupancy 
in September. The attendance will 
be nearly 300. 

HARVARD. At the meeting of 
the joint-committee of Bolton-Boy]- 
ston-Harvard-Shirley district, held at 
Harvard April 23, Superintendent 
Charies L. Clay was unanimously 
re-elected for the twelfth year of ser- 
vice in this union. 

The officers of the Massachusetts 
Classical and High School Teachers’ 
Association are: President, Milford 
I’. Power, Dorchester; vice-p: esid 2nts, 
Charles F. Harper of Quincy, Mary 
Cc. C. Goddard of Boston, Willis L. 
Eaton of Waltham, Joseph A. Shaw 
of Worcester; secretary and treas- 
urer, William F. Bradbury, Cam- 
bridge; corresponding secretary, R. 
F. Curtis, Boston. 

GARDNER. On April 3 Superin- 
tendent Wood received his eizhth 
unanimous election as superintendent 
of schools. At the same time oc- 
curred the election of teachers for 
the coming year. Three days ‘were 
given to the Turner art exhibit. 
Those attending highly appreciated 
the opportunity of studying 200 re- 
‘productions of the finest and most 
famous works of art. 

Graduating exercises at the high 
school will occur one week later this 
year, June 26. About forty-five 
young men and women will receive 
diplomas. Edward Howard Griggs 
will deliver the address of the even- 
ing. 

This year for the first time Memor- 
ial day exercises will take place in 
the town hall May 29. All but the 
high school will be represented. 
There will be two sessions, one for 
the primary children, and one for the 
grammar grades. 

Miss Eunice B. Burbank began her 
duties as instructor in biological sci- 
ence April 9. 

Miss Edith Dexter has made an ex- 
cellent impression in the few weeks 
she has substituted for Rena E. Bar- 
ron, instructor in Latin and Greek. 

PALMER. The school committee 
has re-elected Robert J. Fuller su- 
perintendent of schools by a unani- 
mous vote. 


ANDOVER. Corwin F. Palmer 
has been re-elected for his sixth 
year as superintendent of schools of 
Andover, 


GREAT BARRINGTON. John E. 
Cleary, who was elected town treas- 
urer and tax collector on a_ reforin 
platform this year, failed to furnish 
a sufficient bond. 

This made a very disagreeable 
situation for town employees, as they 
could not collect their pay. Public 
school teachers saw the Easter va- 
eation come around without pay, tiil 
Charles Giddings, chairman of the 
school board, and O. C, Bidwell, 
the treasurer, drew their personal 
check and paid the teachers. This 
was as generous as it was gracious. 
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WORCESTER. “Nature Study 
this spring—what shall we do about 
it?” Discussion led by Dr. Clifton 
P. Hodge, the eminent biologist of 
Clark University, made the after- 
lunch program of the Get-To- 
gether Club April 14. There was a 
good attendance. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the marriage of Prin-, 
cipal Charles H. Keyes of the South 
schools and Mrs. Keyes came on 
Monday, April 30, but owing to the 
iliness of Mrs. Keyes there was no 
celebration of the event. The teach- 
ers, however, were aware of the fact 
and arranged to make Mr. and Mrs. 
Keyes a present, in which all the- 
teachers in the South school district 
joined. They selected a solid silver 
coffee pot, creamer, and sugar bowl 
and sent it to Mr. Keyes’ house with. 
a letter extending their congratula- 
tions to Mr. and Mrs. Keyes. 

WILLIMANTIC. The thirtieth 
annual convention of the Eastern 
Connecticut Teachers’ Association is 
to be held at Willimantic on Friday, 
May 11, with morning and afternoon 
sessions at the town hall and depart- 
mental meetings at the State normal 


School and the town hall. “Tra’n'ng 


for Citizenship” will be the general 
topic. The morning meeting will 
open at 10.30 o'clock and President 
Carroll D. Wright of Clark College, 
Worcester, will be the speaker. 
Principal C. C. Spratt of Putnam will’ 
be the presiding officer at the depart- 
mental meeting for the high schoo! 
section at the normal school, while 
Superintendent N. L. Bishop of Nor- 
wich will preside at the meeting for 
the elementary school section in the 
town hall. Principal George L. Fox 
of the University school, New Haven, 
will be the speaker at the former 
meeting and Arthur B. Morrill, prin- 
cipal of the State normal school at 
New Haven, at the latter. These 
departmental meetings will be held 
at 1.30 p. m., and at 3 o’ciock. Presi- 
dent F. 8S. Luther of Trinity College 
will speak at the afternoon session, 
at which a business meeting will also. 
be held. Dinner is to be served in 
the chapel of the Congregational’ 
church. 

MERIDEN. A three-months’ va- 
eation has been granted Miss Laura 
Parker, a teacher in the North 
Broad-street school, who is to Tfe- 
main in Florida for her health. She 
will not return to her duties until’ 
September. 

*MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


William B. Silber, for many years 
principal of public school No. 3, 
Bronx, died on Saturday, May 5, in 
the eightieth year of his age. He- 
was graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1850 with the salutatory 
honors of his class. He was ins‘ruc- 
tor in Latin and Greek in the College 
of the City of New York from 1850 
to 1870, when he was elected presi- 
dent of Albion College, Michigan. 
Since 1871 he had been connected 


‘with the educational systems of the- 


city of Detroit, Mich., and of this 
city, retiring from active work in 
1904. Dr. Silber was the author and’ 
editor of several text-books. New 
York University conferred upon him- 
the degree of Ph. D.; the Iowa We:-- 
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‘Jeyan University the degree of LL. 
D., and the Detroit Homoeopathic 
College the degree of M. D. He 
was one of the oldest members of St. 
James’ Methodist Episcopal church 
of this city. 

The Eastern Art Teachers’ ASSO- 
ciation and the Eastern Manual 
Training Association will hold meet- 
ings May 31 to June 2, with the fol- 
lowing program:— 

Thursday afternoon, May 31, 2.30 
o'clock, Teachers’ College—Adcdress 
of welcome, Dr. James E: Russell, 
dean of Teachers’ College; city’s wel- 
come, William H. Maxwell, superin- 
tendent of city schools; “Work as a 
Factor in Education,” William Noyes, 
president of the BHastern Manual 
Training Association; “The Relation 
of the School to Art and Industry,” 
Dr. John Dewey, professor of phil- 
osophy, Columbia University. At 
the close of the session, a business 
meeting will be held by each asso- 
ciation to consider the report of the 
committee appointed last year con- 
cerning the question of consolidating 
the two associations. The annual 
exhibition of the work of Teachers 
College and of the Horace Mann and 
Speyer schools will be held during the 
week of the meeting, and the mem- 
bers are cordially invited to its in- 
spection during Thursday morning 
and Saturday afternoon, and such 
other times as may offer. The exhi- 
bition of the architectural depart- 
ment of Columbia University will 
also be open at the time of the meet- 
ing, as will the exhibit of the models 
of the completed plan of the univer- 
sity buildings. 

Thursday evening, May 31, 8 
o'clock, Teachers Colege-—Address 
of welcome, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity; lecture illustrated by double 
lantern; “The Basis of Art in Indus- 
tries,” Ernest F. Fenollosa. 


Kriday morning, June 1, 9.30 
o'clock, Pratt  Institute—Address, 
Walter S. Perry, president of Eastern 


Art Teachers’ Association; “The Re- 
lation of Art to American Life,” 
speakers, John C. Dana, the Newark 
public library; John W. Alexander, 
New York. The annual exhibition of 
the work of Pratt Institute will be 
held during the week of the meeting, 
and the sessions have been so ar- 
ranged that the afternoon may’ be 
devoted to its inspection. 

Friday evening, June 1, 8 o’clock— 
A reception will be held at the Met- 
ropolitan museum of art on this even- 
ing, at which Sir Casper Purdon 
Clarke and Dr. Edward Robinson 
will address the associations. The 
associations are indebted to the cour- 
tesy of the museum trustees for this 
favorable opportunity for inspecting 
the magnificent collections of the in- 
stitution. The museum. is located at 
Central Park East between Sist and 
83d _ streets. 

Saturday morning, June 2, 9.30 
o'clock—Combined business meeting 
of the two associations; 10 o’clock, 
section meetings: (1) “The Manual 
Arts in the Elementary School,” Dr. 
James P. Haney, chairman; “De- 
sign in Grammar Grades,” J. Freder- 
ick Hopkins, supervisor of drawing, 
Boston, Mass.; “The Place of Typical 
Industrial Problems in the Elemen- 
tary School,” Leonard W. Wahistrom, 
Ethical Culture school, New York; 
“The Neighborhood versus the Evo- 
lutionary Approach to Work in the 
Primary Grades,” William A. Bald- 
win, principal State Normal school, 
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Hyannis, Mass.; (2), “Art in the High 
School,” James Hall, chairman; “The 
Cultivation of Aesthetic Apprecia- 
tion in the High School,’”’ Miss Isabel 
Sewall; “Practical Methods of Teach- 
ing Design in the High School,” 
“College Entrance Examinations in 
Art—What They Are and What They 
Should Be,” Henry T. Bailey, editor, 
School Arts Book; (3) “Shopwork in 
the High School,” “The Manual 
Training School as a Culture School,” 
Frank ‘Rollins, principal Stuyvesant 
High school, New York; “Shall the 
Manual Training School Become a 
Technical School?” Dr. Thomas M. 
Balliet, professor of education, New 
York University; (4) “Girls’ Work in 
the Manual Arts,” “The Application 
of Art to Girls’ Handwork, in Do- 
mestic Art and Science.” (Speakers 
will be announced later.) 

Reduced rates have been secured 
for persons attending this meeting 
from all points east of the Mississippi 
river, The rate is based on the cer- 
tificate plan and is equal to one and 
one-third fares for the round trip. 

NEW PALTZ. The beautiful 
normal school plant, costing $100,- 
000, was burned on April 18. There 
was $65,000 insurance on the build- 
ing. There are some 300 students 
in the institution, but they were 
away on the Easter vacation. This 
is the school in which Principal 
Myron T. Seudder has been doing 
specially progressive work in teacher 
training. 

ROCHESTER. This city is sec- 
ond to none in the entire country in 
the completeness of its work along 
modern lines. Its exhibits of work 
always attract universal attention 
and uniform praise. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dr. Edward 
Brooks, for fifteen years the superin- 
tendent of schools of this city, has 
resigned. He was born in Rock- 
land county, N. Y., in 1831, began 
teaching nearly sixty years. ago, 
graduated from University of 
Northern Pennsylvania in 1852, de- 
gree of Ph. D. from three colleges, 
was professor and principal of the 
Millersville normal school for 
thirty years. He has been superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia during its 
most trying years and has handled 
the situations with consummate skill 
and retires with abundant honors. 
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OHIO. 


‘CLEVELAND. Superintendent W. 

H. Elson of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools at a salary of $5,000. The 
selection is as safe and wise a choice 
as could have been made. He has 
had a wide range of experience, al- 
ways in cities that were in more or 
less educational turmoil at the time 
of his,election, and there has always 
been educational peace and pros- 
perity during his entire service and 
he has always left a city at the high 
tide of success. Mr. Elson has al- 
ways been a superintendent of the 
schools of his city and in the schools 
themselves. He has never launched 
a scheme and trusted to luck for its 
success. 
IOWA. 
There are sixteen cities in Iowa 
that have public manual training in 
the schools. These are Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids, Clinton, Davenport, 
Decorah, Des Moines, Dubuque, Ida 
Grove, Lowa City, LeMars, Marshall- 
town, Mason City, Missouri Valley, 
Montezuma, Oelwein, Onawa. 

The Iowa institutes have $50 from 
the state, $1.00 enrollment fee for 
those in attendance, and $4 for each 
candidate for a certificate. 

There are but four cities in lowa 
that have public schools of domestic 
science,—Burlington, Clinton, Dav- 
enport, and Des Moines. 

The salary of the state supoerin- 
tendent is but $2,200. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Just Published. Price, $1.25 

ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORT COURSE IN SHORTHAND 
Special Features: 
1. Forty Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded. 
2. Words and Sentences in the First Lesson. 
3. Position Writing from the beginning. 
4. Business Letters from the 7th lesson. 
Pitman’s Journal and Trial Lesson Free 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 
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THE FAMOUS HOLDEN B00K covers 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG 
AND KEEPING THE! CLEAN, NEAT, AND HEALTHFUL 


The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. 
Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will last a full school year and receives all of 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itselt, 

The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn,leaves. 


Keep Abreast of the Times and Investigate this ** System” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


One Holden 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 521.) 


and even some fighting behind has- 
tily-constructed barricades, the lead- 
erless forces of disorder were not 
able to carry out their plans for dis- 
turbance. 


REVOLUTIONARY SHARPSHOOT- 
ING. 


The present movements of the so- 
called “flying column,” as the more 
radical of the Russian revolutionary 
organizations calls itself, resemble 
nothing so much as the movements 
of sharpshooters in battle. With re- 
lentless deliberation and with sur- 
prising success, the members of this 
body are picking off by assassination 
the most cruel and obnoxious of their 
oppressors. Every few days, the pa- 
pers print a brief dispatch, recording 
the killing of one or another of the lo- 
eal governors and chiefs of pclice 
who have distinguished themselves 
by exceptional cruelty and whose 
lives pay the forfeit in these bloody 
reprisals. Some time ago, two Cos- 
sack officers subjected a girl prisoner 
for eleven hours to shocking indigni- 
ties and torture, out of sheer wan- 
tonness. The facts became known, 
when the girl was put on trial for 
murdering a high official. Within a 
few days, one of these officers was 
shot from ambush by an unknown 
assassin, and no one who has 
watched recent events in Russia 
would esteem the life of the other 
worth an hour’s purchase. 


EXIT PREMIER WITTE. 


The often-rumored resignation of 
Premier Witte is at last an officially 
announced fact, and the significance 
of his disappearance from official 
life is emphasized by the selection of 
Privy Councilor Goremykin, a pro- 
nounced reactionary, as his succes- 
sor. Mr. Witte’s specialty is finance, 
and no one could have dealt more 
ably than he with the difficult prob- 
lems of revenue and outlay which 
have beset the Russian government 
during the last two or three years. 
Politically, he is too conservative for 
the Liberals and too liberal for the 
Conservatives, and it may well be 
doubted whether, if he had remained 
in office, he would have been equal 


to the crisis now developing between 
the reactionary and the revolutionary 
elements. As for his successor, al- 
though he has had several years’ ex- 
perience in the difficult department 
of the interior, and has made a spe- 
cial study of agrarian questions, 
which are now the burning issue in 
Russia, little confidence is felt in his 


ability to cope with the difficulties of WATERS 


the situation. 
AN OBSTINATE SULTAN. 


The question regarding the Sinai 
peninsula, which has arisen between 
Turkey and Egypt, or rather between 
Turkey and England, since the Brit- 
ish protectorate over Egypt now 
amounts to actual possession, is one 
of those seemingly little affairs which 
have large possibilities of disturb- 
ance. Up to about fourteen years ago, 
Egypt policed the land route through 
the peninsula taken by pilgrims to 
Mecca. But after the pilgrims be- 
gan to take the sea route instead, by 
arrangement with Turkey a line was 
drawn down the peninsula, and the 
territory west of this line was al- 
lotted to Egypt. Recently, Turkey 
stationed a garrison at Tabah, which 
lies within this boundary and at the 
same time removed the boundary 
stones. Up to the present time, ske 
has refused to withdraw her troops, 
in spite of urgent pressure from Bng- 
land, and now England has _re-en- 
forced the garrison in Egypt, with 
the obvious intention of resorting to 
compulsion if necessary. There is 
much speculation as to the reason 
for Turkey’s obstinacy; and those 
who see the Kaiser’s hand in every- 
thing attribute it to his influence. 


> 


Any of our readers who are think- 
ing of leaving the state for educa- 


“tional work in a university during the 


summer would do well to consider 


the University of Colorado. It has 
an ideal situation in the Rocky moun- 
tains, being within twenty-two miles 
of the Arapahoe glacier which was 
described in a recent number of Har- 
per’s by the curator of the university 
museum. Furthermore, Colorado is 
one of the standard state universities 
and has this year arranged for an ex- 
ceedingly strong regular summer 
staff as well as for a series of ten 


lectures from Professor Paul H. 
Hanus of Harvard on educational 
topics and a series of five lectures by 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Harvard on “Historical Biographies.” 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Agt..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’) Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the Ameri- 
can Monthly Review of Reviews for 
May are an illustrated article on Cali- 
fornia’s catastrophe, with views cf 
prominent San Francisco and Stan- 
ford University buildings; a character 
sketch of George F. Baer, the head of 
che anthracite combination; a discus- 
sion of the railroad-rate question; a 
review, by an impartial observer, of 
the Chicago municipal-ownership 
situation, including a survey of 
the results of the April elections; 
a congressman’s comments on con- 
sular reform; an account of “New 
England's Deep-Sea Fishing In- 
terests,” “The New Era in Colom- 
bia,” an illustrated description of the 
work of the New York post-office, a 
sketch of the proposed Bering Strait 
rail route, and illuminating papers on 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 25 to August 4, 1906 


Amon, 
of the University of London Training College; 


A. Chavez, Sub-secretary of Public Instruction, Mexico; Frederick J. Turner, 
Josiah H. Penniman, Pennsylvania; George B. A 


Wolle, California. 


the instructors are: Professors Boge he Yeiee, Amsterdam; John Adams, Principal 


t Rutherford, McGill University ; Ezequiel 
isconsin; 
Fortier, Tulane; Frederick 


dams, Aloée 


Courses in Philosophy, Law, History, Economics, Musie, Greek, Latin, English 


French, Spanish, Mathema: 
rawl 


Geol D ng, 
Siibnes, oa Library ork. There are a num 


, Physics, Astronomy, Geography, Chemistry, Bor 
Nature Study, Physi Education, Domestic Science, 

r of courses for elementary 
Plan to combine attendance at the National Educational Meetirg with a s 
Berkeley at but little additional cost by taking advantage of the special N. E. 


, German, 
tany, 
teachers. 
ummer’s study at 
A. rates. 


For information, address the Recorder of the Faculties, Berkeley, California. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


SUMMER 


“The Farm Mortgage of To-Day,” by © 


Charles M. Harger, and “The Need 
of Better School Records,” by Wil- 
liam H. Allen. The editorial depart- 
ment, “The Progress of the World,” 
covers the foreign and domestic news 
of the month with the Review's ac- 
customed thoroughness. 


—The May Century may well be 
called a garden number. “The Gar- 
dens of Cornish’’—that Cornish where 
so many American artists and writ- 
ers live and garden—are described 
by Frances Duncan; George W. Cable 
tells all about “Where to Plant 
What’; Helen Evertson Smith de- 
scribes “An Ancient Garden” (an o'd 
garden at Sharon, Conn., “sketched 
in” in Revolutionary times), and 
there is an account by Francis 2B. 
Leupp, Indian commissioner, of “The 
Old Garden at Mount Vernon.” Ful 
advantage is taken of the opportu- 
nities for illustration offered by these 
articles, and a number worthy of 
May is the result. But there are 
other notable features. The  sec- 
ond of the late William Sharp's 
papers on Sicily, “The Garden 
of the Sun,” has many illus- 
trations by Jay Hambidge., Luther 
Burbank, the California wonder- 
worker, in “The Training of thé Hu- 
man Plant,’ advances some sugges- 
tive and radical ideas on the effects 
and possibilities of heredity, food, en- 
vironment, and education. It is a pa- 
per likely to provoke wide discussion, 
and so also is Charles Francis Adams’ 
treatment of the race problem in 
America, under title of “Reflex Light 
from Africa.” The editorials and 
“open letters” of the number add in- 
teresting comment and information 
to Charles Francis Adams’ and Fran- 
cis E. Leupp’s articles in the body of 
the magazine. 


Low Round Trip Rates to Colorade 
and the Pacific Coast via 
Nickel Plate Road. 


If you expect to make a trip to 
Colorado, the Pacific coast, or any 
point in the West, Northwest, or 
Southwest, do not overlook the ex- 
tremely low rates, convenient 
through coach, sleeper, and dining- 
ear service offered by the Nickel 
Plate road, in connection with any 
route you may choose beyond Chi- 
cago. For full information write L. 
P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
building, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL 


June 18 to July 28, 1906 ~ 


The State University has secured an exceptionally strong staff for the coming session and 
will offer standard instruction in all of the college departments. 


Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard will give two special courses of five lectures each 
on educational subjects, and Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard one course on “ His- 


torical Biographies.” 


The University is ideally situated in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 


For all information address the 


Secretary, Boulder, Colorado. 


University of Pennsylvania YALE UNIVERSITY 


SUMNER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy rnysics, and Psychology. 

The S.mmer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 


For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 
H. QUENN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


- The University year is divided into four Quar- 
ters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn. Ad- 
mission is granted at the opening of each, on Jan- 
uary 2d, April 2d, June 16th, and October rst. 

raduate instruction is offered in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction is offered in the Divin- 
ity School, the Law School, Rush Medical Col- 
lege (affiliated), and the School of Education. 

Undergraduate instruction is offered in the Se- 
nior Colleges ; and the Junior Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1906, June 16-September 1. 
First Term: June 16-July 26; Second Term: 
July 27-August 31. Registration is permitted for 
the entire quarter or for either term. Full and. 
regular credit is given for work done. Special 
courses are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
The State University 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to August 17, 1906 
Large Faculty. More than-100 courses. 
Special Courses in Household Science, Physi- 
cal Training, and Manual Training. 
Tuition for the session, $12. 
Among the prominent educators who will deliver 
lectures are : 
Prof. W. J. Rolfe, editor of the Rolfe Shakespeare. 
Professor F. T. Baker, of Columbia University. 
President L. C. Lord, of the Eastern Illinois Nor- 
mal School. 
Professor S. A. Forbes, of the University of Illinois. 
Mr. Charles A. Bennet, editor of the Manual Train- 
ing Magazine. 
Professor Charles A. McMurry, of California, Penn. 
Dr. Emest F. Henderson, of Cambridge, Mass, 
Circulars and full information on application. 
THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 
Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biol , Chemis- 
try, Commercial Geography, Edusstion His- 
tory and English, French, Geo 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Methods of Teaching, Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Psychology, Public 
toric, and School Adminis- 


Speaking, 

ese courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. houseare advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, 
others are introductory and presuppose no 
specialized preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction 
is given by members of the Yale Faculty of 
the rank of |g Pee rg or assistant professor. 
A number of leading school authorities have 
been added to the Faculty to give courses on 
educational subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 


. are available tor students and will be assigned 


in the order of application. 
For circulars and further information 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street, - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Fifteenth Summer Session 
July 5-- August 15, 1906 


University work with full library, labora- 
tory, and shop facilities. Faculty includes 37 
professors and 21 instructors. Courses in 20 
departments including Education, Psychology, 
Civies, History, Languages and Literature, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Nature Study, Pho- 
tography, Drawing and Design, Manual Train- 
ing and Shopwork. For superintendents, 
ees and teachers, and undergraduates. 

clusive tuition fee, $25. For circular 
address the REGISTRAR, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 2, 1906 
baa expense, including board and tuition, 
All work of college grade given credit toward 
a 
All the charms of Maine summer resorts are 


found in Orono. 
For circulars, address 


DEAN J. 8S. STEVENS, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


D COLLEGE BU 
NOW is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Epwarp Fickett, Prop., Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


DUCATORS'’ 


101-B Tremont St., 


Boston, Mass. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


AGHANGE demand 
‘ee rtland, Me. 


High Grade 


Teachers 


~ 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 $e. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 


TE SCIENCE 


B F. CLARK 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 


THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Recommends ATHLETIC COACHES, letic work rectors nd Teachers for positions in 

the best schools and colleges. Established'tive years. Our thirty-page booklet contains many 
suggestions for conducting physical training work. 


Some New Books. 


LUX IN TENEBRIS. 


Let us hope that the caterpillars 
this season will turn over a new 
leaf. 

Empty seats between the acts in- 
dicate that their occupants are get- 
ting full. 

No, Henry, it is not necessary to 
wear a stovepipe hat to a smoke talk. 
Social science—how to keep 
friends with one’s mother-in-law. 
Thoughts that burn are those that 
don’t often get burnt. 


THE YOUNG IDEA. 


A young woman who teaches a Class 
in a Jersey City Sunday school was 
recently talking to her pupils rela- 
tive to the desirability of increasing 
its membership. When she _ invited 
the co-operation to that end of the 
several members, the youngster near- 
est her shook his head dubiously. 

“T might git one boy in our neigh- 
borhood to come,” he _ explained, 
“but all the others kin lick me.”— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in eve 
part of the world. Be sure to as 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


NEA. 
4h 


Santa Fe 


T ake the Santa Fe. going 
to the N. E. A. convention 
in SanFrancisco.July 9-13, 
1906. 
Only line under one 
_anagement, Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It'sthepicturesque way. 
You may see the Grand 


Title. Publisher. Price. the of Ariza of 
First Year French... .... Mansion . C. Heath & Co., Boston .5O Calif 
Geography Rimes ..... & Gerson Hinds. Noble & Eldredge, N.Y. .60 als 
Elementary Education ..... Keith Scott, ‘Foresman & Co. , Chicago — ou eat 
The Vest-Pocket Standard Dictionary. Fernald Funk & Wagnalls Co., 'N. Y. the best in the West. 


Dickens’ “A Tale of Two Cities’’.. ’ . Buehler & Mason Macmillan Co., 


A History of the United States ...........+... Channing * 8 vyols.2.50 
The American Colonies in the 17th Century... Osgood # “6 

Roman Private Leage ve “ 

The Oxford History of Music Hadow Oxford Univ. Press, ‘5.00per vol 

Criminal Mercer 6s “6 * 8 vols.2.50 

Elements of Descriptive Geometry ee . Ferris American Book Co., 1.25 

Advanced Arithmetic Lyman “ “ 

First Year in Algebra ..-...... Somerville 60 

Elements Of Geology Norton Ginn & Co., Boston. 

At the Gates of the East.........scecsseeeeeee rry ans, Green 0., . 8 vols. 2.00 

Minerals in Rock ness Luguer D. an Nostrand (o., 1.50 on a safe lo the 
Ventilation of Buildings.. Snow & Nolan “ 50 road, a dustless road and 

The Soul of the People...............0.eeeeeeee Ivins The Century Co., “s analy Special excursions on histo 
Women and Things..........--esceeeeeeeeee sees Twain Harper & Bros, “ 1.50 certain days, via Grand v1 


Canyon, personally con- 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
r both sexes. For catal es address 
JouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


Educational Institutions 


ducted, 

The round-trip rate: 
Only $64.50 from Chicago 
—$59.50 from St. Louis— 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
talogues address 
the Principal.” 


PITMAN. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
A. G. Boypen, A. M. 


for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING? 


* 
$27.29 Week 23d St. 


COMPANY @} New York. 


N. EB. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 


address the Principal, 


Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 


$52.00 from Kansas City. 


For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 


Principal. BOSTON, MASS. 


Tickets on sale June 25 
toJuly7.1906. Liberalstop- 
overs and return limits. 
Ask for N.E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Address. Passenger 
Dept., Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Rail 
way, Chicago 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 


Amusement seekers conversant 
with the merit of vaudeville shows 
will certainly be strongly impressed 
with the list of entertainers an- 
nounced below and scheduled to ap- 
pear at Keith’s for the week begin- 
ning May 14. From time to time 
there have appeared at Keith’s many 
of the European bookings of the 
Keith circuit, but it is safe to say 
from among the whole list none bears 
the reputation as a juggler that is at- 
tributed to Salerno, who is to be one 
of the principal attractions for the 
coming week. Salerno is unquestion- 
ably the most dexterous and artistic 
juggler who has ever visited this 
country, and all his work is accom- 
plished with a skill and finish that is 
really delightful to witness. The sur- 
rounding show includes several new- 
comers to Boston, and some of the 
best-known vaudevillians of this 
country. Prominent on the list will 
be Callahan and Mack, presenting 
their delightful [Trish comedy sketch, 
“The Old Neighborhood.” which al- 
though seen here before, is always 
welcome; the Camille trio, mirth- 
provoking comedy bar artists; the 
Basque quartet, a mixed quartet of 
talented vocalists; Leona Thurber, 
and her “Biackbirds,’ in “coon” 
songs and eccentric dancing; Brock- 
man, Mack, and Belmont, in a mirth- 
provoking comedy specialty; Klein 
and Klein, comedy jugglers; Lillian 
Maynard, English comedienne; Wil- 
lie and Edith Hart, pleasing singers 
and dancers, and Gaylor and Graff, 
in a comedy sketch. An entire new 
list of comedy and interesting motion 
pictures will be exhibited in the 
kinetograph. The Broomstick 
witches from the “Isle of Spice” is 
the underlined attraction for the 
week of May 21. 


> 


Round Trip Homeseekers’ Rates 
via Nickel Plate Road. 


The lowest round trip Homeseek- 
ers’ rates of the year to the West, 
Northwest, and Southwest are offered 
by the Nickel Plate road the first and 
third Tuesday of each month. Be- 
fore making arrangements for tick- 
ets write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 
Old South building, Boston, Mass. 


> 


THE RETORT DISCOURTEOUS. 


“Nah, then, don’t yer try ter come 
it wiv me, "Liza Jones, ‘cause I re- 
member the d’y when yer gummed 
a bit o’ rabbit-skin round a _ collar 
box an’ called it a toque.”—The 
Sketch. 


 -hingRodUp 
]. General Teachers 
Il. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 


Free Registration in al! departments; ‘‘no posi- 
tion no pay”; “a square deal” for candidate and 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


LONG distance telephone does wonders through the teachers’ agency. On March 7, 1906, Mr. 
McDonald of the Education department, who is also member of the board of education 
at Massena, came in for a training class teacher. We called up Miss Jessie Maun of Jordan, 
got her acceptance of the place. and arranged for her to go to Massena with Mr. McDonald on 
the 6:15 train, all inside of halfan hour. Three days later Principal Hughes of Gowanda called 
us up toask for a teacher of mathemat- DI Ithaca was the man and would probably 
ics. We told him John Powell Clark of STANCE take it, called up Mr. Clark, got his ac- 
ceptance, called up Mr. Hughes, and were instructed to have him there on Monday morning. 
The superintendent of schools at West Springfield, Mass., came in for a teacher with only ‘5 
minutes tospare. We called up a teacher in Sayre, Pa., got her acceptance, and he caught his 


train. It takes system to do this sort of work with certainty, but when you 
have the system, you appreciate the............... TELEPHONE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS ae 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. - 


introduces to 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ana Families 


and FOR EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


dress 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager - . 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Ww. O. PRaTT, Manager. 
The Teachers’ Agency, 
R. L. Myers & Co., 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU sen 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 (Henarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest.and best known Agencies in ~merica. 


offer better opportu- 

nities for aspiring 

teachers than an 

other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies “<=: 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williems Ave. 

Washington, D. é., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 

Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. Ca)., 525 Stimson Bk. 
Established 1855. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
S N h crmer h Orn 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JoHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable o ings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


THE NEW CENTURY BUREAU 


We need competent teachers for excellent positions now on our list. Write to-day. 
(Formerly Dixon Educationa! Bureau. 
Established 1880, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines - 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 

should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Drs Mornsgs, lowa. 


MANHATTAN BLpG. 


; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


T h : every part of the country. 
Caciers 


employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway, New York 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Bausch & Lomb 
School Projection Apparatus 


Lantern arranged for ordinary projection 


A New High Grade Projection Lantern At a Low Price 


This new model is simplified to the greatest degree consistent with practical utility, making it particularly 
easy to operate,and yet, combining all the useful attachments of the high priced lantern. The workmanship 
is excellent throughout and the design gives rigidity, optical accuracy and convenience found in no other 
low priced lantern. The lathe bed construction as in our high priced lantern is followed. 
CONVERTIBILITY. This lantern can be used either single or double for projection of lantern slides, micro- 
scopic objects or opaque objects. No other low priced lantern has such a range of application. 

NEW ELECTRIC LAMPS. The light is a matter of importance ina lantern. Our two new hand feed lamps 
provide for any voltage or amperage and any form of current. The triple condenser system, cooling cell, 
detachable bellows, new lamp box of corrugated metal, etc., are all features of value. 


Send for Catalog 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, London, England, Frankfurt, a/M., Germany 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


§ 2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. G R A M M A T I C A L A N A L Y S I S 

‘ Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 

‘ tion in social and business correspondence ; with a 
: large variety of forms and exercises. By JAMES F. WILLIS 

r 3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Ae Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
in practical measurement suitable for_,beginners, é the Rinetrati 
} with aubiiads. an e illustration of grammatical! principles, in- 


4. Easy Problems for Yorng Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
and problems, with answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, 
and is one of the most valuable works on composition 
ever written. 


Discount on large orders. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 
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